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For the Companion. 
A VAGABOND. 


Onan August afternoon, when the sun was 
high and hot, and when all work was misery, 
an old gentleman left a pleasant house situated 
in the midst of a largeestate. Spreading a white 
umbrella above his bald head, he proceeded tc 
take a stroll beneath the shade of some oak 
woods which lay in a valley beneath him. 

He was dressed in a thin suis of blue flannel; | 
he wore pumps upon his feet, white stockings | 
upon his ankles, gold-rimmed glasses upon his 
nose, and a black ribbon about his neck, after | 
the manner of all learned men who carry watch- | 
es. He was portly, grave, deliberate. The grav- 
el craunched beneath his weighty tread, the birds 
flew away as he approached, the branches of the | 
shrubs seemed to separate almost of their own | 
accord as he advanced, and to close behind him 
as he passed, with silent reverence. 

He quitted the paths after a short journey and 
followed a cart-rut which led away into the green 
depths and lost itself. He acted like one who 
owned all he saw. He frequently stopped and 
looked up, as if calculating whether or not this 
old tree or that young one should be cut down 
at once, or be left standing for a little while 
longer. He often dropped his head on one 
shoulder and thought; he often stepped aside to 
pick a flower, or to kill a spider, or to knoek a 
bit of damp moss from some otherwise prosper- 
oustrunk. He had anairof proprietorship. He 
behaved like’a lord. 

Presently he began to search for something. 
He looked here and there, but he did not seem 
to find it. He had collected a small bunch of 
flowers, but he had not yet found those upon 
which he had set his heart. They seemed to 
elude him. He walked on for ten minutes, now 
and then making short excursions into the woods 
on either side of the way, but he always returned 
empty-handed. 

This ill-fortune continued for an hour. He 
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Between the terrible man and themselves were 
afew thick bushes which their eyes could not 
| penetrate. The old gentleman prepared to dis- 
| close himself, when he perceived they had 

stopped. Unconsciously they had approached 
| within ten feet of the sleeper, and had there 
commenced to spreac their table upon the turf. 

They had a white cloth, and secured its cor- 
ners with moss-covered stones. Then came white 
and glass dishes, which glittered in the sun, and 
then various small heaps of their own cake and 
their own sandwiches. There were olives, and a 
can of devilled tongue, and a small porcelain 
cask of raspberry-water. The laying out was a 
triumphal operation. It was performed amid 
praises and laughter. Precisely as they had ac- 
became hot and uncomfortable, for he had been | complished their work, and as they contemplated 
accustomed to find hare-bells without much | theirachievement, the bushes parted before them, 
trouble, and to-day they seemed to have hidden | and the rough figure of the man who had been 
themselves. awakened appeared. 

Presently, however, he perceived an opening} They were chilled as if by death, and their 
in advance of him. | cheeks turned pale. 

“Ah,” said he, “there is a sunny glade; I am “Give me something to eat!’ demanded the 
sure to get them there.” | man, with a husky roar and with a motion with 

Between him and it was a damp spot, over | his finger toward his mouth. 
which there had grown a thick carpet of a. There was no reply but a sudden, concerted 
His footsteps made no noise. He gained the! scream, and the three girls turned and fled. 














a A VAGABOND. 





edge of the wood and was about to step forth,| Themanlooked puzzled. Hehesitated. Then 
when he suddenly halted, with an exclamation | his eyes fell upon the table and did not quit it 
of surprise. again. His mouth opened and shut; he swal- 
‘ On = turf on the opposite side of as opening | lowed; he put out his tongue and lapped rape 

iere lay a rough and ragged man fast asleep.| Then he threw down his staff and his black 
He had on a blue trock, a pair of stained and | cap, and fell upon his knees and reached for 
broken pantaloons, and his brown and muddy | some of the food. He broke it savagely, and 
feet were bare. His head was thrown back, his | thrust it into his mouth and swallowed it. His 
mouth was open, and his arms lay at full length thick beard was in constant motion. His cheeks 
upon the grass. His neck, full of muscles and | were distended, his hands were always full. He 
cords, looked like that of a giant. His open | grasped at the little canteen, and drank with a 
shirt exposed a broad chest covered with hair. | loud gurgle. Then he opened his mouth and 
His thick and bristly beard was tangled, and laughed, and then fell to again. He ate with 
was burned to a rustcolor by the sun. that indescribable eagerness which comes from 

Beneath his head was a torn black cap with no | starvation. His bites were stupendous, his 
visor, and beside him there lay a huge stick, all | mouth prodigious. He panted as if he were hur- 
cuts and notches, tipped at the end with a ferule | rying to secure enough. He caught the further 
of iron. The man looked dangerous and threat- ) corners of the cloth and threw the dishes ina 
ening, even while subdued by repose. There | heap, and then began again. Now and then he 
Seemed to be violence and power in the very rise | shook his shaggy head as you have seen a dog 
“Wak Gaueoe naka a * and growled his satisfaction exactly like a 

: s ing lis omi- | dog. 
4 . . = 
See he heard approaching the voices | The gentleman behind the bushes had observed 
and laughter of three girls. . is ° 2» had ke < i 
pret : girls He remembered | all this. At first he had kept back from motives 
his « aughter and his two nieces were that} of prudence, but his courage had come to him, 
= having - cara soy in the wood. They|and he was now scarlet with indignation. 
e coming from ft, 2 i ya direc- | “ y is ne!” i i ' 

tion that would whowchoee ste Bae harp Rog “beet hs eae 
they walked far enough. They came into the | The man paused with his hand midway to his 
glade laughing and talking, bearing theirlunch-| mouth. He grew savage again. 

baskets upon a sapling which they had cut.| ‘This is the first morsel I’ve had for two days,” 
They were girls of twenty, full of life, full of} said he, with an ominous shake of his head and 
happiness and gayety. a sturdy settling of his body. 
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The gentleman advanced upon him as if with 
the intention of grasping him by the collar; but 
the man sprang upon his fect like a flash with 
his tragic cudgel raised high above his head. 
He seemed to swell and to grow tall. His body 
broadened, his eyes burned and his hair seemed 
to stand up all over his head. He was a mon- 
ster. 

The gentleman paused. Prudence and anger 
conflicted within him. He examined his antag- 
onist from his head to his feet, and then, being 
a man of sense, he retreated. His vengeance 
would come pretty soon. He was going after 
the constables. 

The trespasser laughed another grim laugh, 
and then sank upon his knees and recommenced 








eating again. The feast of a hungry manis often 
sad and impressive. The picture seldom leaves | 


one, and never fails to move a quick compassion. | 


This man, who was more of a beast than aman, 
ate voraciously for twenty minutes. Then he 
staggered up and filled the bosom of his shirt 
and his pockets with the remains of the food left 
by the young ladies, then he gathered up his 
cudgel and his cap, and slowly walked away. 
Before he left the glade a sudden thought 


semed to strike him. He came slowly back with | 
his head bent upon his chest in an attitude of | 


reflection. He reached the table, and then he 
began to take the cakes and crumpets out of his 
shirt and pockets, and to throw them down 
again. 

In a few moments he made the restitution, and 
then he turned away and disappeared slowly 
among the trees. 

An hour later than this he began unconscious- 
ly to be involved in danger. The proprietor had 


ing the grounds for this villanous man. They 
followed the traces of his bare feet and had en- 
deavored to track him. 

The lordly gentleman was very determined. 
He would have this dangerous man thrown into 
jail. 
der the shrubbery in the vicinity of dwellings? 


savage eye, his desperate weapon without fore- 
boding? Did he not bear a threat, a menace, a 
sinister meaning in all his air aud bearing? 
They pursued the wretch like hounds. The 
woods were silent; now and then a bird sang in 
the branches, and now and then there came the 
sound of a little brook hidden somewhere in the 
depths of the woods. At length, as they felt they 
must be approaching the hunted man, there 
came a piercing shrick, then other shricks fol- 
lowed in quick succession. With the utmost 
speed the officers ran in the direction whence the 
sounds proceeded. Their heads were filled with 
imagined pictures of robbery and violence, and 





Who knew his purpose in thus hiding un- | 


Who could look upon his powerful body, his | 


in them the figure of the horrible man was prom- 
inent. They came to a broad path. Beyond the 
path was a lawn and in the centre of the lawn 
was an old Swiss chalet now almost in ruins, 
though its roof was still upheld by mildewed 
and worm-eaten timbers. 

The constables came in sight of this chalet. It 
had fallen at three corners, but the other was 
upheld by a straining and struggling man who 
braced his legs, and who received the enormous 
weight of the roof upon the broad of his power- 
ful back. 

The two nicees were near by, weeping and 
wringing their hands, They were helpless with 
fright. The daughter was still within the fallen 
chalet, caught in the timbers. 

The four men leaped forward, passed the glar- 
ing giant, stooped down, crawled in and _ res- 
cued the fainting prisoner and brought her forth 
into the air. Then they turned to theman. He 
motioned them back. Te was bent almost double 
and his strength was failing. Huge drops of per- 
spiration stood upon his face. His hair had fallen 
over his eves and his whole body quivered. The 
heavy timbers began to crack and grind, little 
spurts of dust broke forth from the crevices and 
the mass began to sway to the right and the left. 

He struggled and arose with his burden an 
inch, then he turned a shoulder, gave a terrible 
look about him, and with’ a desperate effort 
drew himself away and fell headlong, prostrate 
upon the ground, The mass he had upheld fell 
upon the earth with a thundering roar amid a 
cloud of white dust. 

The father left his daughter to her cousins, 
and hastened to the fallen man and knelt down 
beside him. 

“Forgive me,” cried he, seizing the rough 
hands; “forgive me; I have wronged and have 
misjudged you; you have repaid me thus.” 

He had him carried to his own house and ten- 
derly cared for, and that same night he sat by 
his bedside and said,— 

“T come to you because I am grateful for what 
you have done for my child, and grateful, too, 
for the lesson your brave self-forgetfulness has 
taught me. I have spent my years in study. 


, 


| Men say that Iam learned. They have honored 
| me with high positions. 
| in doctrines, and creeds, and theologies. 


They seek my counsel 
And 
yet I am forced to say that in the sixtieth year of 
my age I have forgotten my own teachings. I 


| have been too poor in heart to give bread toa 


hungry man. Because you were rough and 
ragged I forgot to be kind to you and charitable. 
But you have led me to feel keenly to-day that 
unselfishness is nobler than knowledge, and that 
knowledge without charity is hard and inhuman. 
The blessed Christ teaches all fhis and more too. 
Don’t speak, my man. May you and I both 


| learn of Him.” 


+o 
PRESENCE OF MIND. 
One of the oldest inhabitants of Boston has 


found three officers, and they had been search-| furnished the following anecdote of old Gov. 


Leverett, as an illustration of the force of cour- 
| age and ingenuity upon a madman: 

One morning, many years ago, a stout, burly- 
built maniac, in a paroxysm of insanity, burst 
out of the asylum, and on his way a musket 
heavily loaded fell into his hands. With this 
formidable weapon, mounted with the terrible 
bayonet, the madman rushed out into the city, 

| and pretty effectually cleared the streets as he 
| was marching along. Turning a corner, he sud- 
| denly came upon Goy. Leverett, and was on the 
| point of making a point blank charge upon the 
vitals of the old Governor, who comprehended 
his danger ata single glance at the madman, 
and drawing himself up square and firmly be- 
fore his dreadful antagonist, hailed him thus: 

“Ho! brother soldier, have you learned your 
exercises ?” 

“Yes, I have,” said the fellow, with an oath. 

“Then brother,” said the Governor, “stand to 
your arms, like a vigilant soldier, while I give 
the word of command.” 
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The madman seemed pleased, and stood bolt 
upright, with his musket fitted closely to his 
shoulder in regular drill order 

“Poise your firelock!’”’ the fellow did so. 
“Rest your firelock!” The fellow obeyed. 
“Ground your firelock!”” This hedid. “Face 
to the right about, march!” said the Governor, 
and the man wheeled and stepped away. The 
Governor ran up quickly behind him, seized the 
powerful fellow and the musket, and held him 
until several lookers-on—standing at a safe dis- 
tance and watching this curious scene—came to 
the Governor’s assistance, and the madman was 
carried back in an awful rage to his quarters. 


12> 





For the Companion. 


BARBARA BENNETT. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
Cuarrer IX.—DREAMING oF THE Wa‘reR LILIES. 


“Another portrait hangs in the hall, 
The face of Sir Langley’s heir ; 

No nae the golden shadows fall 
Over his breezy hair.” 

It was a large, square room, splendidly fur- 
nished, evidently intended for guests of distine- 
tion. Barbara smiled bitterly as she threw her- 
self into the satin-lined easy-chair, but still her 
heart throbbed with a sense of triumph. 

“It’s all over,”’ she said, wearily, “and to-mor- 
row I shall go home and consult Judge Savage. 
Now I sce why Belle was my friend. Provi- 
dence intends that we shall be righted in this 
matter.”’ 

“I expect,” she added, looking round the 
room, “Uncle Harper is sorry he gave orders to 
have me put here. What a wicked man he is!’”’ 
She shuddered at the recollection of his glance 
and his oath. The thought of home was like a 
soft, cool wind from off beds of sweet flowers. 


” 





“Vd rather live in our old rookery, with clean 
hands,” she said, “than own all New York, and 


feel as he does. I’ll go back to-morrow. 
seems as if J had been from home a month. 
Mortlake will be ours; I um certain it will. I 
am certain no earthly power can take it from 
us.” 

For a long time she sat at the window, look- 
ing up into the cool, blue sky, in which myriads 
of those blessed lights we call stars glowed with 
more than usual radiance. 

“I wonder if I am fighting my battle well,” 
she thought, as at last she rose to retire. ‘Per- 
haps this feeling of exultation is not quite right. 
I enjoy it, but at the same time it gives me lit- 
tle uneasy flushes now and then. Still it is for 
their sakes at home more than my own; I am 
sure of that. And then itis so aggravating to 
feel that these people all look down upon me— 


It | 
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morning was, that she had been awakened by | 


“The little liar!’ she exclaimed, between shut | 


some distinct noise, and that it had seemed as if | teeth; ‘“‘and I suppose you believe her.” 


somebody was in her room. 
was so strong that do what she could it was im- 
possible to counteract it. For the first time she 


really dreaded to go down to breakfast, but she 
reasoned with herself that she had done nothing | 
to forfeit the good opinion of the family. Of | 


course they would feel outraged, and look upon 
her as an interloper and an enemy, but it was 


| not her fault if her grandfather had seen fit to 


remember one brother and reward him equally 
with the other. It was, after all, justice; justice 
tardily meted out, and as her Uncle Harper had 
professed to be rich independently of his own- 
ership of Mortlake, there was really no harm 
done. r 

“An honest man,” thought Barbara, “would 
have been glad. How careless of me to leave the 
key of my bag in the lock! It’s locked, howev- 
er,” and slipping the key in her pocket, she 
went slowly down stairs at the call of the 
breakfast bell. 





To her astonishment neither her uncle nor 
aunt was there; only Belle, and Kate, and little 
Emma. Both girls treated her, she thought, 
with studied politeness, but littke Emma was 
wholly herself, and insisted on sitting by her 
side. 

“Papa went in town. by the first train, to get 
out our family physician,” said Belle, as she 
handed the coffee to Barbara. 

“Who is sick?” asked Barbara, hastily. 

“Mamma is real sick,’’ said voluble little 
Emma. 

“Yes; she was taken very suddenly just be- 
fore bed time,” responded Kate. “It’s neural- 
gia of the heart, I think, and frightens her very 
much. Papa went after Dr. Packard, but he is 


or did. I wonder how it is now? I wonder | only a country practitioner, and we haven’t 


what Mrs. Bennett thinks? O, she will rave.” 


That night she dreamed that her father was | 


in perfect health, and they were all living ina 





much faith in him.” 
Barbara ate her toast in silence, a little con- 
science-struck. About that time, she, the aunt, 


palace-home upon the banks of a lovely river, | must have been told the news, and it had strick- 


over which the greenest of willows waved, and 
in whose sparkling deeps water lilies, like snow 
and gold, swayed this way and that, and all the 
leaves looked likg goblets of green crystal. She 
thought that on expressing a wish to obtain one 
of them, soanebody said, in a strange yet familiar 
voice, “I will bring you one;” and shooting 
past her, sprang into the water. With a horri- 
ble fear she cried aloud, when suddenly the wa- 
ters parted again, and there, his head crowned 
with lilies, and his arms full of the emerald 
leaves, came up her brother Philip, more glori- 
ously beautiful than ever. With one cry of rap- 
ture she sprang toward him; felt herself held in 
his embrace; felt the kisses of the wet lilies on 
her hands and her forehead; inhaled the extat- 
ic perfume, and on the instant was wide awake. 

There was a rustling sound in the room, an- 
other as of the closing of a door. For a second 
or two she laid dreamily listening, so entirely 
happy in the thought that Philip had come to 
her in her sleep, that there was no room for any 
other emotion, At length the memory of that 
rustling noise and the shutting of the door oc- 
curred to her again. The moon was just rising, 
and filled the farther end of the room with a 
faint light. All things became distinctly visible 
aus she looked. 
know what fear was. 
harm occurred to her. 

“How plain it sounded!”’ she said. 
most sure a door shut. 


No thought of possible 


I'll get up and see.” 
She tried the nearest door and the farthest 
one; both were shut and locked. 


en her down, perhaps mortally. 

“Does she often have such 
Barbara, losing her appetite. 

“Not very often. I can’t think what brought 
iton. It is generally a fright, or sudden shock; 
but I don’t know of any thing that has hap- 
pened to excite her, I’m sure.” 

Barbara went out from the breakfast-room 
quite wretched. Litthke Emma persisted in fol- 
lowing her; and to ease her own mind, as well 
as entertain the child, she told her about the 
home household, her sisters, her mother and the 
garden. 

“Do you like sisters? I don’t,” the child said, 
with an expression of distaste. 

“T love my sisters dearly; they are very good 
and kind, and very fond of me.” 

“Belle says she loves me sometimes; but I 
know she loves Dot a great deal better.” 

“Who is Dot?” 


turns?” asked 





She was no coward; did not | 


“Why, he’s the poodle dog. He always stays 
up in her room now, because he’s old; and he’s 
got a blue ribbon on his neck, and a great long 
chain that sister leads him with, and it’s all sol- 
id silver. She hugs and kisses him,” said the 
child, “and never speaks cross to him, but she 
does to me—’most all the time.” 

“But he’s a poor, helpless dog,” said Barbara, 
though in her heart sympathizing with the 


| child. 


“Lam al-| 


| 
| 


The key was | 


“And I don’t like Kate, because she says you 
are a proud, hateful thing, and just as poor as a 
church mouse; and you think you are hand- 
some, and you come here without being invit- 


in the lock of the one by which she had entered, | ed, and’’—— 
the other she knew had been locked, for she | 


tried it before going to bed. 

“It must have been fancy,” she said, seeking 
her pillow again, “O the sweet scent of the 
water lilies, and that beautiful face! If I could 
only dream it all over again!’’ 


} as she could catch her breath; but ai that mo- | 


| 





“That will do, Emma,” said Barbara, as soon 


ment hasty steps were heard, and Kate emerged 
from the shrubbery, her face crimson, as she 
caught the child by the shoulder, shook her ven- 
omously, slapped both ears vigorously, and sent 


The first thing that occurred to her in the] her into the house screamine, 


The impression | 





| flowers, angrily. 


Barbara had risen, holding out her hands ap- 
pealingly, for she had never been so shocked in 
her life as at this exhibition of brutality. 

“O you have hurt her! You struck her!” she | 
cried, almost tearfully. | 

“ll strike her again; there’s no way to break | 
that little wretch of tattling and falsehood.” 
“You might injure her for life,” said Barbara, 
who had never before seen a child struck in that 
way. 

“She had better be, than grow up as she is | 
growing,” retorted Kate, who began pulling | 
“We have heard delightful 
news since breakfast,” she continued, as she 
broke off vines and all. ‘So it seems you con- 
sider yourself the owner of Mortlake.” 

“T consider that it belongs to my father,” said 
Barbara, steadily. 

“You do! And you have come here, you 
think, to send us all off, and bring your beggars’ 
family to live in our home and on our land. I 
wish you may do it.” 

“Your language is not very cheice,”’ said Bar- 
bara, growing cooler as the other became abu- 
sive. “Iam accustomed to talk with ladies. I 
wish you good-morning.” 

She almost flew to her room. “This very 
day,” she cried, again and again, with passion- 
ate vehemence; “I will go this very day. I will 
not stay another moment to be insulted by these 
creatures. Yes,” she added, walking back and 
forth hastily, ‘‘Mortlake is ours, and God is go- 
ing tociveittous. I have faith enough to be- 
lieve that, but I will put the business into other 
hands, since my uncle is not man enough to act 
with common honesty. V’ll pack up now; I 
will walk to the depot; it’s a straight road, and 
the morning is not hot. O mamma! O Nanny! 


O June! Howl long to see you all! And how 
I shall prize the blessing of a happy home! 


thank God for it,” she added, with unsteady 
tones. 

“Why did I come at all, I wonder?” she con- 
tinued, talking to herself,as people do when un- 
der the pressure of strong feeling. ‘I had bet- 
ter have listened to mamma, and not been so 
headstrong and sufficient for myself. God has 
given me a lesson. I might have been spared all 
these humiliating scenes. Judge Savage would 
have done every thing for me, but I thought my- 
self of so much consequence. I see it all now; 
it is a lesson [ hope I may not soon forget.” 

During this time she was busy gathering up 
the few toilet articles she had brought with her, 
and carefully putting back the three pins she 
had taken from the laced crimson cushion. 
Looking up she saw in the mirror that her face 
was worn and almost haggard. 

“I wonder if that is what money does? That’s 
just the way Uncle Harper looks.” 

She opened her bag, placed in it all the little 
articles of minor importance, took out her gloves, 
her collar and best tie; and just before closing 
it again, felt against the pocket in the lining to 
see if every thing was safe. 

Suddenly she withdrew her hand with a blank 
look, stood for a moment undecided, breathing 
hard; then inspected the top of the bag a sec- 
ond time, turned it over, threw out all its con- 
tents, searched thoroughly. There was no little 
box there with its precious contents—the will 
was gone. 

To be continued. 
— +9 
For the Companion. 


THE FRENCH EMIGRANT. 


Dr. Deane, his wife and little daughter sat to- 
gether on the deck of a steamer bound for Amer- 
ica. They had been pleasantly journeying over 
the Continent, and were very happy at the 
thought of seeing home so soon. 

“If you please,” said one of the stewards, com- 
ing forward, “there’s a man in the steerage very 
ill, and I was told to come to you.” 

*“Yll_ go directly,” said the doctor, rising. 
“Nellie, take good care of mamma,” he added, 
with a kiss, as the child put up her pretty lips. 

The steerage was unusually full, and most of 
the passengers were Irish. That one of their 
number was sick, and might be dying, did not 
seem to trouble them much, for their games and 
their rude laughter went on nearly the same as 
| ever, 
| It was with some difficulty Dr. Deane moved 

among the accumulated luggage and the groups 
| of men and women, some of the latter prostrate 
from seasickness. At last he found the man he 
sought, and very ill he seemed. His eyes were 
sunken, his lips blue, and his limbs fearfully 
emaciated. It was evident to the doctor that 
his last hour was very near. 

At his feet, on the coarse bunk, sat a child of 
five years of age, seemingly, contentedly playing 
with a bit of red tape and an old pocket-hook. 








“You are very ill, my friend,”’ he said, watch- 
ing the man. 

“Very, sir; very,” returned theman,in French; 
for the doctor, having been told that he was a 
Frenchman, had spoken to him in his own lan- 
guage. 

“Ts this your little girl?” 

“Yes, sir; she has no mother. 
poor Marie is dead. That is why I left my 
country. Icould not stay for thinking of her; 
but I shall not reach the other land. No, no;” 
and two big tears ran down his cheeks. 

“You will, I hope, see the better country,” 
said the doctor, softly. 

“Yes, sir; I hope so. Ihave tried to live for 
it. She is there, my Marie; we were Pretest- 
ants. But, sir, the agony of death is in leaving 
my little child—my little Marie—and alas, Pierre, 
my poor, poor boy!” 

“What of Pierre, my friend?” 

“He has got bad ways, sir. When my wife 
was ill I fear I neglected him, and he is like to 
govery wrong. He found wicked companions - 
my poor, poor boy!” 

“Where is Pierre?” 

“Somewhere with the sailors. He seldom 
comes here. I don’t think he knows how ill 
am. Ah, if you could find ‘him, sir, and speak 
to him a few good words. I have found nobody 
who speaks French, and he knows nothing of 
English but its worst. He wishes to be a sail- 
or, and I had hoped for something so much bet- 
ter. His mother was a scholar, but he seems to 
have no wish for learning.”’ 

Dr. Deane pitied the poor, dying man, and 
being a Christian, gave him the consolation of 
opening his heart to him, and then knelt down 
amid the curious few who had gathered round, 
and prayed for him. 

“You will find Pierre?” queried the sick man, 
earnestly, as the doctor took his leave; ‘‘a dy- 
ing father asks you.” 

“JT will find Pierre,” replied the doctor; ‘and 
as for this little one’”—the child looked up shy- 
ly through the threads of her shining hair and 
smiled in his face. Her resemblance to his own 
little girl affected him, and he bent down and 
kissed her rosy cheek. 

He went on deck, forward, where the sailors 
were, and inquired forthe boy. At last he found 
him in the forecastle. His eye fell upon a 
strange group. Two battered, grim-faced, ill- 
looking men were playing cards, and had for 
their partner a young boy with an innocent face 
like Marie’s. Just the same soft, silken curls 
fell over his white forehead; his eyes were as 
blue and his lips as red, but from those beauti- 
ful red lips came, now and then, a broken Eng- 
lish oath. 

The doctor waited till he caught the boy’s 
eye, and then beckoned to him. Surprised at 
being addressed by an American in his own 
tongue, Pierre gave him his attention as he 
stepped forward. He blushed crimson as the 
doctor told him he had come from his father’s 
sick bed to look for him, and hung his head. 

“Do you know, my boy,” said the doctor, 
kindly, “that your father is very ill, and will 
never, in all probability, be any better?” 

The boy looked at him with a frightened face. 

“No, sir; I did not,” he said. 

“It is so,” returned the doctor; “‘he will prob- 
ably be buried at sea, and he is now longing to 
see you. Think how you might comfort him! 
He needs the most tender care and nursing. | 
was sorry to see you playing cards with those 
rough men.” 

“O, sir’—the lad’s lips quivered—“I didn’t 
mean to neglect my father. He has been poor- 
ly so long. Are you sure he will die?” 

“Quite sure,” was the reply. “And his chief, 
indeed his only anxiety, is on your account. He 
feels that you are in bad company. I should 
not like to tell him where I found you.” 

The boy stood there like one stunned, pale and 
sorrowful. The doctor said a few more words 
of comfort and also of advice, then Pierre crept 
slowly down to his neglected duties. 

Only the next day—for the Frenchman died 
that night—there was a solemn service on board 
the ship, and the body of the emigrant was low- 
ered to its last resting-place. Every body pitied 
the lad who stood there in the sunshine, so dreary 
to him, sobbing as if his heart would break, and 
& purse was. made up among the passengers for 
his benefit. 

As for little Marie, the doctor’s wife had tak- 
en her in charge. Nellic was old enough to un- 
derstand that the child had lost both father and 
mother, and was dependent henceforth upon 
strangers. So she came the next day and laid 
her little hands upon her mother’s knee, and 
looked seriously into her eyes with her ow! 
sweet blue orbs. 

“Marie is crying for her papa,” she said. 

“Poor little darling!” responded the doctor's 
wit, with a thriil of pity. 


God help her, 
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sister?”’ was the next query. 

“Who told you to ask me that?” her mother 
answered. 

“Nobody; I thought of it my own self. Why 
can’t my papa be her papa, now her papa is 
gone under the water? I’d like her for my little 
sister.” 

That artless petition settled it all. Mrs. 
Deane took the little orphan to her heart, for 
Nellie’s sake, and the doctor proposed to himself 
to make some provision for Pierre, who had 
grown very quiet and thoughtful; but on their 
landing the bey disappeared, nor could they hear 
any tidings of him. The little locket containing 
her mother’s picture was gone at the same time 
from Marie’s neck, and the inference of the doc 
tor was, that Pierre had taken it. 

“['m afraid he is abandoned,” he said; “he 
will sell the locket, no doubt.” 

Nearly fourteen years had passed, and Nellie 
and Marie had grown to be beautiful women. 
As for Pierre, his name had been forgotten, and 
Marie only dimly remembered that once she had 
had a brother. 

One lovely, sunshiny day the doctor was lei- 
surely driving his span of sleek, well-fed gray 
horses along the handsome streets of New York. 
The occupants of the carriage were two young 
virls who marvellously resembled each other. 

“Father,” said Nellie, tonching him on the 
shoulder, “have you noticed the gentleman on 
horseback who seems to be following us? I 
thought he tried to attract your attention once 
or twice.” 

“7 did notice him,” said the doctor, reining in 
his horses; “and if he wishes to speak, now is 
his chance.” 

The stranger was nearly at the side of the car- 
riage, a dark, weather-beaten man, with mous- 
tache and beard. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said; “your face is 
familiar to me; you are a doctor, I believe; but 
I have forgotten the name.” 

“My name is Deane, sir,” said the doctor, 
curtly, for he did not like the steady, searching 
looks the young man gave his daughters. 

“And will you have the goodness to inform 
me which of these young ladies is my sister? I 
really can hardly tell them apart.” 

This speech was electrical. The doctor leaned 
back and Marie started forward with a quick 
ery. 

“And who are you, young man?” asked the 
doctor, a little pale. 

“Tam Pierre Lafitte, and this is my mother’s 
picture. I took it from my sister’s neck when I 
left you, determined that I would be a man and 
earn myself a name and a place, which I hope 
I have done.” 

“This is most extraordinary!” said the doc- 
tor, his whole face lighting up. ‘Marie, I con- 
gratulate you, child; come, no fainting. We 
must get home as soon as we can and kill the 
fatted calf; not that the prodigal is returned, 
but that the son and brother whom we had giv- 
en up as dead has come back to claim his own.” 

So there was rejoicing at the doctor’s beauti- 
ful homestead, and Pierre was soon installed as 
brother and brother elect; for Nellie was an on- 
ly child. Dr. Deane was pleased with the man- 
ly, straightforward history of the young man, 
after he disappeared at the wharf, and never had 
reason to regret his adoption of the poor French 
emigrant’s orphan child. 
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For the Companion. 


ENCOUNTER WITH A CATAMOUNT. 


The cat 





t (Felis i 


in the wilder portions ef the unsettled lands. 


In 1855 a hunter named McAllister was surprised 
and killed by one of these creatures in the forest on 


the north side of the Richardson Lake. 


“Old Sabattus,” a Penobscot Indian who used to 
hunt about the head waters of the Androscoggin, 
said that one of “them screechin’ critters” caught all 
his dogs one day, and was only prevented from catch- 
ing the old fellow himself by a lucky shot which dis- 
To this we add a more secent adventure, 
now for the first time in print, wording it to suit the 
tastes of our younger readers as entertainingly as we 


abled it. 


can. 
On the 18th ,o February, 1867, two young men 


named John Caswell and Henry Parlin, were passing 
the night at a logger’s shanty, a few miles out of the 
Seven-Island township in the northern portion of 
Aroostook county, Me. It had been snowing drear- 
ily for three days. Not that there was any previous 
lack of snow there at this season. The lumbermen 
had pronounced it ‘four foot deep on a level” in the 
woods the preceding week, and now this storm had 


added fully two feet more. 


Morning broke with a few fitful gleams of pale sun- 
shine; then the dark, rolling clouds shut in again 
over the spruce forests, loaded to breaking with the 


), dreaded equally by 
the Indians and the earlier settlers of the State, is 
now very rarely met with in the Maine forests. In 
only a few instances have we heard of its being en- 
countered during the last twenty years, and those 
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“Mamma, won’t you take her to be my little | collectedsnow. Thelittlelog camp wasalmost buried, 


but presently wreaths of blue smoke began to curl up 

from the stone and mud chimney, and a moment 

later the door of cleated hewn planks was opened a 
| rack. 
| A head was just visible over the white drift piled 
| against the door, as the keen-eyed young woodsman 
| looked out and peered searchingly off into the dark- 
ened forest which enclosed the shanty on all sides. 
| After looking a moment he stepped hastily back, 
| andinasecond the muzzle of a gun was thrust stealth- 
| ily out, and a heavy report burst on the still air, 
making the snowy wreaths drop from the bending 
boughs. ; 
A small caribou deer—a fawn of that same season, 
probably—that had been wallowing laboriously from 
one shrub birch to another, ten or a dozen rods from 
the shanty, was pierced across the neck by the ounce 
ball. With a shrill, whining cry it sprang away, 
plunging wildly up to its back, tinging the heavy 
trail with drops of blood. 
A few minutes after the drift before the camp door 
was dashed aside, and both young men sprang out, 
gun in hand, with rackets on their feet, and walked 
rapidly over the soft surface, leaving huge, broad 
tracks impressed but a few inches on the snow. 
Without their snow-shoes they would have gone 
down to their necks at every step. They were stur- 
dy youngsters, born in the county, and inuréd to 
backwoods life. 
‘Hit!’ cried the younger of the two, who was a 
little in advance of his companion. ‘You hit him, 
Jack; hit him hard, too, I reckon. Look there!’’ 
pointing to the crimsoned snow. 
“He won’t get far,”’ said Caswell, shifting his gun. 
“Losing blood fast at that rate. Come on! we shall 
overhaul him in less’n a mile.” 
They walked on with long strides, keeping near 
the trail. Here and there a red squirrel ‘‘chickered”’ 
noisily from a spruce top, ora partridge that had 
been hidden undeg the snow flew up almost at their 
feet, and whirred off like a shot amid the dense 
growth. For half an hour they travelled steadily 
forward, and practised walkers will go a long dis- 
tance on rackets in half an hour. 
“Didn’t suppose he’d hold out so,” said young 
Parlin, stopping a moment to mark where the cari- 
bou had cleared a wind-fall ata bound. ‘Jack, you 
must have hit him in the brisket, or else in the flank, 
or he’d a ’a’ keeled over ’fore this time.” 
“Like ’s not,” was the reply; “but he’s sure to lay 
down afore many miles, bleedin’ like that.” 
They had not taken breakfast, and now halted to 
dig each a quid of spruce gum, great mossy bolls of 
which studded the thick trunks of the spruce trees. 
After resting five or ten minutes, they again shoul- 
dered their guns and followed on. The spruce land 
sloped down toward the va!ley of a small river, 
where maples and ashes took the place of the ever- 
greens. Not many years previously a whirlwind 
had swept through here. Many of the great ashes 
had been broken off, or partially uprooted and lodged 
in the tops of others. 

They had now come four or five miles, and still the 
trail led on over fallen trunks, and through bushy 
thickets of hazel and alder, which they had to walk 
around to avoid tangling their snow-shoes, when 
they saw that the trail stopped! Beyond a certain 
point, where the snow was all beaten down and 
bloody, there were no farther tracks! The young 
men stared at the trail, then into each other’s puz- 
zled faces. 

“Well, that beats me!” young Parlin at length 
ejaculated. ‘‘Where’d he go to!” | 

Caswell was walking round to the other side. It 
was plain that the deer had struggled violently here, 
but where or how it had gone was a mystery. 

“‘Should’a’ thought a bear or a bobcat had tackled 
it, if there was any track leading off,’ Caswell said, 
prodding with his gun into the light snow. 

“Can’t be it’s got under the snow,” said Parlin, 
also walking round and prodding the drifts as he 
did so. 

They were both at their wit’s end; but just then 
Caswell’s eye caught sight of a peculiar foot-mark in 
the stained and blood-soaked snow. Once before 
had he seen a track like that. 

“Look! look!’ he exclaimed, in a terrified voice. 
“See there! A catamount’s foot!” 

Instinctively both turned their eyes toward the 
tree-tops. Fifteen or twenty feet from the ground 
an ash had broken off and fallen over at right angles 
to its stub. There on the lofty log, at the angle of 
breakage, crouched a large gray-furred beast, with 
the fawn in its mouth. Its eyes flashed green fires. 
Its long tail switched to and fro with a restless, spite- 
ful motion, and its broad-spread claws were struck 
into the bark and kept clutching with a sharp, crack- 
ling noise. 

They afterwards remembered that they had heard 
that sound on first coming up, but had thought it 
was caused by woodpeckers. The instant they 
looked up the creature screeched frightfully with the 
fawn still in its mouth, screeched and sprang at 
them ere they had time to take a backward step. 

“Never shall I forget,”’ said Caswell, in narrating 
this adventure to the writer, ‘“‘never shall I forget 
the feeling of fright it gave me to see the fierce brute 
coming down through the air, with his claws spread 
out to seize us, and his mouth half opened, from 
which the dead, limp fawn was falling. I recollect 
leaping frenziedly backwards on my rackets; and 
the next instant I heard Parlin cry out, and saw 
him relling over and over in the light snow, with 
the catamount grabbing at him, grabbing and growl- 
ing short and savage. 

“Hen had gone right over backwards; and the 
way he hollered, and kicked, and rolled, and squirmed 
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The snow was just like feathers, and he went down 
two or three feet into it. Between them they made 
it fly so that it was hard telling which was which. 
“Just ag quick as I had regained my legs, I cocked 
my gun and aimed; but it was two or three seconds 
before I really dared to fire, they were so mixed up. 
I had in the gun a big load of buckshot, and when I 
pulled the trigger the muzzle wasn’t more’n six inch- 
es from the creature’s breast. Well, sir, it fairly 
blowed him off of Hen. Sent him all in a heap into 
the snow. 

“Such a shrill screech I never heard! Then he rose 
right up and came at me. I struck him over the head 
with the barrel of my gun. That knocked him part- 
ly over again, and I just kept on striking him as hard 
as I could—more than a hundred blows. It seemed 
as if I must have pounded him all toajelly. But he 
would keep rising up at me, his eyes shining and his 
teeth glistening. The barrel of the gun came out the 
stock, then I pounded him with the barrel alone till 
I fairly fractured his skull. 

“Hen had crawled out of the snow a little, groan- 
ing and ‘taking on.’ He was covered with blood, 
and his clothes were stripped and slit all to pieces, 
where the creature had clawed him. One of his arms 
was scratched to the bone in slits clean down to his 
wrist and the other arm was bitten in one place. 
‘He had one bite in his leg, too, and lighter scratch- 
es all over his body. I did havea time of it getting 
him back tothe shanty. He was sort of stunned like, 
and weak as a rag from the blood he had lost. 

“It was more than two months before those scratch- 
es and bites closed up. Somehow the flesh wouldn’t 
heal and was, O! sosore! He will carry those scars 
to his dying day.” 

It seems that the catamount had sprung upon the 
deer, and on hearing the young men approach, had 
leaped back upon the ash stub with the fawn in its 
mouth. 


+o 
For the Companion. 

OLD TIME HEROISM. 
By Mrs. 0. W. Scott. 


About a mile west of the city of Haverhill, Mass., 
on a little rise of land beside a quiet county road, 
there may be seen a collection of stones, somewhat 
scattered, which mark a spot of historic interest. 
Very near this spot stood, in 1697, a small house; 


eight children. 
tions had been committed all along the frontier, 


could not anticipate the scenes before them. 


Houses.”’ 


only one week old and her nurse, Mrs. Mary Neff. 


with them all.’”’ 


down the hill over which he hurried his little flock ; 
and tried to imagine that once more it thronged with 
painted Indians, blood-thirsty and cruel, held in 
check by one pale-faced, calm-eyed man, made strong 
by the purest love a human being can feel for others. 
We have read of heroes, but seldom of one who seems 
more worthy our admiration than Thomas Duston. 

The best authority states that he did not fire his 
gun; but, dismounting from his horse, he made a 
defence of that and his own body, keeping both be- 
tween his children and his pursuers while he pointed 
his gun steadily at the nearest savage. Thus silent- 
ly, and at the pace of a little child, he marched more 
than amile and reached the old garrison with his 
precious ones in safety. He who saw the struggles 
of that father’s heart must have honored the love 
that could not choose one child to save, where all 
were dear alike, and given His angels charge con- 
cerning them. 

But meanwhile, to quote again from our learned 
historian, ‘‘The Nurse trying to escape with the In- 
fant fell into the hands of the Formidable Salvages, 
and those furious Tawnies coming into the House, 
bid poor Duston to rise immediately. Full of Aston- 
ishment she did so; and sitting down in the Chim- 
ney with an heart full of most fearful Expectations, 
she saw the raging Dragons rifle all that they could 
carry away and set the house on fire.’’ 

Very soon they killed the infant by dashing out its 
brains against a tree; and then the Indians, twenty 
in number, with a half score of captives, set forth for 
Canada. Mrs. Duston and Mrs. Neff were claimed 
by an Indian whose home was on an island at the 








to keep the creature from throttling him wasn’t slow. 








junction of the Contoocook and Merrimack Rivers, 


the home of Thomas and Hannah Duston and their 


Haverhill had been visited by bands of Indians at 
various times during these early days; and depreda- 


which spread terror among the inhabitants and kept 
them in a state of constant watchfulness; but they 


“On March 15, 1699,’’ says Cotton Mather's narra- 
tive, which was taken from Mrs, Duston’s own lips, 
“The Salvages made a Descent upon the Skirts of 
Haverhill, Murdering and Captiring about Thirty- 
nine Persons, and Burning about half a Dozen 


Mr. Duston’s was the first house attacked. He was 
at work in the field, but hastened homeward as scon 
as possible, to the relief of his family. He first start- 
ed seven of his children, the youngest two years old, 
in the direction of the nearest garrison, and then en- 
tered the house, where were his wife with an infant 


The Indians were now so near that Mr. Duston 
despaired of saving his sick wife and ran out after 
his children, “‘resolving,’’ as Cotton Mather quaintly 
says, ‘‘that on the Horse which he had with him, he 
would Ride away with that which he should in this 
Extremity find his Affection to pitch most upon and 
leave the rest unto the Care of the Divine Providence. 
He overtook his Children about Forty Rod from his 
Door; but then such was the Agony of his Parental 
Affection that he found it impossible for him to dis- 
tinguish any one of them from the rest; wherefore 
he took up a Courageous Resolution to Live and Die 


How dear each one seemed in that terrible moment 
we could somewhat realize as we stood and looked 
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afew miles above Concord, N. H., and thither they 
were taken. 

The family, after their arrival, consisted of two 
men, three women, seven children, these two cap- 
tives and an English youth who had been captured 
at Worcester sometime before. 

While on the island the captives were constantly 
being told that when they reached Canada, their final 
destination, and where the Indians expected to re- 
ceive from the French a sum of money for them, 
they would be compelled to ‘run the gauntlet’; 
that is to run between two long files of Indians and 
be scourged and scoffed at as they ran. Dreading 
this and other unknown horrors, Mrs. Duston deter- 
mined to escape. She persuaded the nurse and the 
English boy to aid her, and instructed the boy to 
learn from one of the Indians how to strike a man so 
as to kill him instantly and how to remove his scalp. 
The man laid his finger on his temple, saying, 
“Strike ’em there.’’ The very night after this in- 
formation was gained, which was the 30th of April, 
it was utilized; fora little before day the three cap- 
tives arose, and, furnishing themselves with hatchets, 
they killed ten of the savages; only one boy, and one 
old squaw sorely wounded, escaping. Cotton Mather 
compared this deed to the Scriptural account of Sise- 
ra’s death by the hand of Jael, but we can but think 
that the thought of her burning house and slaugh- 
tered babe nerved Mrs. Duston’s arm to do this deed, 
which must have been repugnant to her nature. 

But she must have been a woman of wonderful 
presence of mind, for, after they had gathered up all 
the food on the premises, embarked in one of the ca- 
noes and started down the Merrimack, she chanced 
to think that she had not taken the scalps of their luck- 
less captors; so, hastening back to the silent wigwam, 
they secured these proofs of their deed, and then 
again set their faces homeward. 

There were still dangers around them, for lurking 
savages were all along the banks, the sky was threat- 
ening, and their clothing scanty ; but, all undaunted, 
they rowed silently down the river, and, after a wea- 
risome journey, reached their home and friends in 
safety. The feelings of the reunited Duston family 
who can attempt to explain? Such perils must have 
drawn them closer to each other, and such wonderful 
escapes nearer to their great Preserver. 

Of course Mrs. Duston was counted a heroine, even 
in that age of heroines; and so, after resting awhile, 
we find that she, with her two companions and her 
husband, started for Boston, carrying with them the 
ten scalps, the gun and tomahawk taken from the 
island. The General Assembly being then in session, 
Mr. Duston presented a petition commencing: 

“To the Right Honorable, the Lieut. Gov. and the 
Great and General Assembly of the Mass. Bay now 
convened in Boston: 

“The Humble Petition of Thomas Duston of Haver- 
hill Sheweth—That the wife of ye petitioner(with one 
Mary Neff) hath in her Late captivity among the 
Barbarous Indians, been disposed and assisted by 
heaven to do an extraordinary action in the just 
slaughter of so many of the Barbarians,” &c., &c. 
The General Assembly ‘‘voted that the above- 
named Thomas Duston in behalf of his wife shall be al- 
lowed and pnid out of the publick Treasury Twenty- 
five pounds.”” Each of her companions received 
“Twelve pounds Ten shillings.”” They did not seem 
to consider the killing of the ‘‘salvages’’ an unwom- 
anly act; at least, the various phases of ‘‘woman’s 
sphere’ seem not to have been discussed; perhaps 
because Mrs. Duston could show the scalps of her 
enemies! But it was then and must ever be regarded 
as one of the boldest deeds ever planned and exe- 
cuted bya woman. It is pleasant to know that, 
after such scenes of terror and danger, this family 
reared another home, and lived years together in 
peace. 

Many strangers suppose that a monument marks 
the spot of Mrs. Duston’s capture; and we witnessed 
the disappointment of one who, seeing naught but a 
few stones on the spot to which we pointed, ex- 
claimed, “But where isthe monument?’’ We refer 
all inquiring minds to the “History of Haverhill,” 
where it is described as being of Italian marble, five 
feet square and twenty-four feet high, and costing 


$1,200; and it is also recorded that on the Ist day of 
June, 1861, it was erected. 

But ‘really and truly,’’ as the children say, there 
An association was fermed, money sub- 
scribed, a monument purchased and appropriately 
inscribed; but an officer of the association to whom 
the funds were intrusted, absconded with them; and 
the owner of the marble, not receiving the stipulated 
sum, took the monument, inscriptions and all, and 
carried it away. Passing years make it more and 
more unlikely that Hannah Dusion will ever have 
any but a traditionary monument; but if hers was a 
noble deed it never will be forgotten, even though 
the growing city should carry its smoke, and noise, 
and hurry to the very spot where stood her humble 
home; for ‘‘noble deeds never die.” 


a 
CURIOUS FACTS. 


Many singular facts in regard to sickness and the 
influence of parental diseases on children have been 
found out recently ; 

Some very curious discoveries have been made by 
medical gentlemen, in the service of life insurance 
companies, not generally apprehended by well-in- 
formed physiological savans. 
children of long-lived parents live a little longer 
If only one is long-lived, and the 
other is from a stock with less vital force, then the 
children havea sort of division of vitality among 
them. One will live to be very aged, while another 
falls considerable short of the life period of the short- 


It is this, viz: the 


But there is another fact still more surprising, 
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pretty nearly as well established. When a child ar- 
rives at the age at which either parent died, aside 
from accidental cause, it will become indisposed, | 
gradually sicken, and may die. If it survives at that | 
time, it may pass through a similar state of vital dis- | 
turbance on or about the anniversary of the other | 
parent’s death; but if that is passed, some years | 
more may be safely predicted as a Jife-lease for the | 
individual. Laws of limitation are not exclusively | 
legislative acts, Nature established them before par- 
liaments and congresses were organized. 
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OUR FIRST RIDE ON THE EGYP- 
TIAN DONKEY. 


From a Correspondent, 


You have heard of these donkeys. They are 
little creatures, not much larger than a New- | 
foundland dog, and yet they carry great bur- 
dens very easily. Almost every one who visits 
Egypt wants a donkey ride; and when the beast 
is well managed, nothing can be finer. He am- 
bles off with you at a very pleasant rate, his lit- 
tle feet pattering musically as he gocs. The 
Syrian donkey is a long-haired, lazy, homely 
brute; but his Egyptian cousin is kept clean- 
clipped, and the boy who attends him is very 
dexterous in his management. I could not say 
much for the boy’s dress. <A fez cap and along 


blue shirt seem to constitute his whole ward- 
robe; and he knows how to play some very bad 
tricks upon travellers. 





| 
S| 





We had just arrived in Egypt, and had taken 
rooms at the Hotel de l'Europe, fronting the 
Grand Square of the Consuls in the city of Alex- | 
andria. There were five of us, all Americans. 
Mr. Brown—that is myself. I want to make out 
the list in a climax, so I set my own name down 
first. Then Mr. Dodge, a Bostonian; then Mr. 
Robinson, a Chicagonian; then Mr. Smith, of 
New York; and finally, Mr. Jones, a gentleman 
from New Hampshire. Our friends Dodge and | 
Smith were going out to present their letters of | 
introduction. That left three of us to get on by 
ourselves; and we agreed to steal the march up- 
on them while they were gone, and have the first 
donkey ride. } 

Groups of donkeys, each attended by a boy, 
stand at the street corners, like hacks in an | 
American city, waiting for orders. We moved | 
cautiously out to make our selection. 
instinctively knew what we 
called ,— 

“Meestha! 

Then they followed us, begging our patronage, | 
and celebrating the virtues of their respective | 
beasts in such broken English as they were mas- | 
ters of. . 

Directly the thought seemed to strike them | 
that perhaps we were not English, but Ameri- | 
cans; and one little fellow sung out, “Mellican | 
donkey! Yankee! Yankee Doodle!” and then 
one said, “My donkey Thomas Williams;” and 
then they shouted again, “Mellican donkey !’”’ 

“Mr. Brown, they are calling you,” said Mr. 
Jones, somewhat sarcastically. 

Ido not readily comprehend people who say 
one thing and mean another, and so I gravely 
answered, “I think not;’” but to make sureI 
pointed to the brutes and repeated the word 
“donkeys;” and then to our company and said 
“Americans.” I think the boys observed the 
distinction, and that they will always hereafter 
know which is the donkey and which the man. 
I trust this will help them also in acquiring the 
English language. 

They were coming down upon us. There was 
but one way of escape. The crowd had already 
become large, and was increasing every moment. 
Leould not say which donkey would serve me 
best, but 1 mounted the one nearest me, and my | 
friends Jones and Robinson followed my ex- 
ample. 

We made our bargain, about five cents each, 
for a ride round the square. “Just a ride, you 
know, boys, and you remain here till we come 
back.”” We said this in English, and made 











The boys | 
wanted, and| 


them understand it by gestures, and were now | boys said “S-t! S-t!’ I do not know how to 
| spell the sound. 


prepared to move. 
“Get up!” I said, drawing the reins. 
Then Mr. Robinson said “Get up!’ 


| selves understood. 


Ver good donkey !’’ | : 


| they stopped very promptly. They seemed to 
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Then the same was said by Mr. Jones. 

But the donkeys did not seem to understand 
us. So we said “Get up!” again, speaking loud, 
jerking the reins and kicking the donkeys with 
our heels. Then we made a kind of clicking 
noise with our tongues, sometimes called ‘‘chir- 
ruping’’; then we smacked our lips as if ex- 
ploding a kiss; and then we whacked the don- 
keys with the bridle reins. 

The boys stood in a row on the sidewalk, 
looking very grave. They seemed to feel trou- 
bled about something. 

“T am afraid we have made an unfortunate se- 
lection,” I said to my comrades. “Had we not 
better get off and try again?” 

We were about to do so, when the boys, fear- 
ing that we should employ some one else, sud- 
denly sprang to our aid. 

“Ver good donkey!” they said, and each ap- 
plying his stick to the little creatures, we moved 
off in fine style. 

“T rather like this,” said I. “It is a pleasant 
gait;”’ but it grew rapid, and I never was a good 
rider. 

“Not quite so fast, my boy,” said Mr. Jones, 
beckoning backward with one hand, while with 
the other he clutched the donkey’s short mane. 

“Toop!’’ cried all three of the boys at once, 
seizing the donkeys by the tail. Ido not know 
what that word means, but the donkeys under- 
stood it; for they began to run at such a horri- 
ble gait that we again expostulated. 

“Not so fast! Slower! We,—that is,—slow- 


” 


er,” all beckoning as best we could to make our- 


“Toop!” cried the boys again, cach twisting 
his donkey’s tail. And we flew as if a troop of 
Bedouins were after us. 

I am not a large man, and flatter myself that 
I do not make a bad appearance even on an 
Egyptian donkey. But Mr. Robinson! I must 
say that Mr. Robinson is not possessed of just 
the form that befits such asituation. To tell the 
truth he is a fat man, or, as we always said to 
him, “You are stocky, Mr. Robinson, very 
stocky ;” and when he went past me on this ride 
he was breathing hard and his face was very red. 

Mr. Jones was not fat, but he was too long; 
too long in the legs and too long above the legs; 
and he would wear a stove pipe hat, which made 
him look longer. I cannot say that Mr. Jones 
looked well ona donkey. At any rate he did 
not seem to enjoy the fast riding. His legs 
swung fearfully near the pavement; his head 
was quite too much thrown forward; and there 
was a bad motion of his knees and elbows. He 
sat loose—in fact, quite too loose. 

“[ think we are being run away with,” he 
gasped, as he came in hearing. I was about to 
reply, when the boys once more yelled “Toop!” 
and we moved still facter, 





“Do you suppose we could stop them? Whoa! | 
whoa! my fine fellow;”’ and I pulled at the reins 
and tried to pat the brute at the neck; but at 
this he bezan to shake his head as if he were 
growing vicious. It was of no use saying any | 
thing; but it came out instinctively, I suppose, | 
and we all were soon murmuring, in a low voice 
badly shaken, “Whoa! Whoa! Whoa!” 

Just before us was a carriage crossing the 
street, and going at a provokingly slow pace. 
A collision seemed inevitable. I pulled the right 
hand rein to go clear, but the donkey would not 
heedit. A moment more and I should be dashed 
among the wheels. But that moment was 
enough. The boy gave the donkey’s tail a dex- 
terous twist, and we passed by in safety. | 

Now we neared the place of starting. But | 
there was no slacking of our speed. ‘You will 
stop when we get once around,” I said, forget- 
ting that the boy could not understand a word. 
In fact, he did not seem to want to understand. 
We came to the mark, even measure, and the 





It was a hiss, ending with a t. 
The donkeys heard it and stopped. In fact, 








understand the signal much better than their 
riders; for while they stopped the riders seemed 
inclined togo on. I caught the brute’s cars as I 
felt myself projected over his head; but I could 
not keep my hold. Mr. Jones did not catch at 
all, which was just as well. I think he went 
farther than I did, but he stopped just as sud- 
denly. Fortunately for Mr. Robinson, he braced 
himself in season and kept his seat. 

“If we could only have managed the donkeys 
for ourselves,” said I, “‘we should have done 
better.” 

“T suppose,”’ replied Mr. Jones, “there is a 
great deal in getting used to it; ‘but for pleas- 
ure-riding, I cannot say that I like the donkey.” 

We looked up and down the way to see if our 
friends Smith and Dodge were coming, but 
they were not. So we paid our “bucksheesh” 
and retired quietly to the hotel. Inever knew 
any donkeys to act so with us elsewhere. They 
afterward carried us beautffully about the streets 
of Cairo. Mr. Robinson thinks that the boys 
were to blame, and that a trick was played upon 
us because we would not give them their price. 
Mr. Jones and myself hold rigidly to the contra- 
ry opinion. The boys seemed quite too grave to 
be bent on mischief. The truth is, the donkeys 
were strangers to us, and the boys could not un- 
derstand what we said. We never toll Smith 
and Dodge about it. We only said, when they 
came in and reported the pleasant acquaintance 
they had formed,— 

“Tt is all very well, gentlemen, to form ac- 
quaintance here, but after all, the great thing in 
Egypt is, to acquaint yourself with the customs 
of the country; and we have been having a don- 
key ride.” Ks 

LOVE ETERNAL. 


But Love dies not, the child of God, 
The soother of life’s many woes; 

She scatters fragrance round the sod 
Where buried hopes repose! 

Shea leads us with her radiant hand 
Earth’s pleasant streams and pastures by, 

Still pointing to a better land 
Of bliss beyond the sky! 

W. H. BURLEIGH. 





oo 
BRITISH LECTURERS IN AMERICA. 


The American ‘‘Lecture System” may be con- 
sidered an Amcrican invention; fer though oth- 
er countries have had lectures of a popular char- 
acter, and have them still, we believe this is the 
only nation in which they have been systema- 
tized, and reduced, so to speak, to scientific 
rules. Bureaus have been established, by which 
all preliminary business necessary to the engag- 
ing of lecturers is transacted. These Bureaus 
search the country for the most acceptable speak- 
ers, to meet the demand of the public for the 
higher classes of lecturers. They also engage 
eminent persons from abroad to address our ly- 
ceums. 

It is in part owing to the vigor and enterprise 
of these Lyceum Bureaus, that at the present 
time there are five British lecturers in this coun- 
try,—a lady and four gentlemen—all noted, and 
most of them of superior merit and culture. 
The lady—Emily Faithful—is entitled to prece- 
dence, on the place aux dames principle. She is 
a lady of distinguished talents, and has devoted 
herself to social reform, particularly as it bears 
upon the welfare ef her own sex. She has done 
much good, and will do more. Her lectures are 
on the subject to which she has given het life. 
She is an author of good reputation, and is in 
every way an honor to the cause she advocates. 

Prof. Tyndall is the most eminent of the Brit- 
ish gentlemen who are now furnishing Ameri- 
can audiences with intellectual entertainment. 
He is a scientific man of world-wide renown. 
His special subjects of investigation are Light 
and Heat; but he takes all science for his prov- 
ince, and is admitted to be one of the ablest and 
most brilliant men of the age. He has been very 
successful in his course of lectures in Boston. 

Mr. James Anthony Froude has just finished 
in New York his first course of lectures in this 
country. History is his peculiar pursuit, and 
he stands at the head of English historical writ- 
ers, a place that has been his since the death of 
Lord Macaulay, in 1859,—though some preferred 
to give the crown to Mr. George Grote, who died 
in 1871. Mr. Froude’s great work is a History of 
England in twelve volumes, that extends from 
1530 to about 1590, and thus embraces almost 
half the reign of Henry VIII, all the reign of 
Edward VL, all the reign of Mary L., and almost 
three-fourths of the reign of Elizabeth. It must 
be considered as the history of England during 
the time when Protestantism was there estab- 
lished. He lectures in America on the relations 
between England and Ireland. 

Mr. George MacDonald comes next, as perhaps 
one of the most popular of these British lectur- 
ers. Heis a Scotchman, and the author of several 
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household favorites both in England and this 
country. He is an unusually felicitous speaker, 
and has the admirable quality of making his au- 
dience feel that he is talking to them as though 
they were one of a small company in his own 
home. His manner is the perfection of natural- 
ness, and his words fit his thoughts with re- 
markable accuracy. 

Mr. Edmund Yates closes the list. His special 
line as an author is novel-writing, in which his 
rank is high. He was one of the most intimate 
of the friends and associates of Mr. Dickens, and 
contributed largely to the periodicals that were 
conducted by that great author. His lectures, 
like his writings, are on life and society. 

It is gratifying both to sce and to listen tomen 
who are leaders in thought and in mental prog- 
ress in other countries. Such visitors make per- 
manent impressions. They increase useful 
knowledge, enlarge the ordinary views of socie- 
ty, and strengthen international ties. 

a een 
THE HORSE DISEASE. 

It is not often that the dependence of man up- 
on the labors of the “brute creation,”’ as it is 
called, has been so forcibly illustrated as it was 
at the close of October, by that unwelcome vis- 
itor known as the ‘“‘horse disease.’’ It made its 
first appearance, we believe, in Canada, where 
its ravages seriously affected both travel and 
business. , 

It next broke out in Rochester, (N. Y.,) in great 
strength; and in a day or two became active in 
all directions, from Chicago to Bangor. It seemed 
to manifest itself all at once, and everywhere, 
with little or no warning. For the moment 
men were almost paralyzed by the suddenness 
and the extent of the calamity. The horse is so 
extensively and so variously used that he cannot 
be withdrawn from work without producing a 
general paralysis. The part that he has in help- 
ing feed and clothe men is something prodigious; 
and all at once—in four days—he was virtually 
withdrawn from a large part of the land as a 
producer. 

The lesson has been a good one, in spite of the 
manifold inconveniences it produced. For it has 
taught us, far more convincingly than we are 
taught by the labors and words of humane men, 
how dependent we are upon that animal which 
man mastered long before history’s dawn,—and 
it should make us more thoughtful of our obli- 
gations to him. 

The disease which has brought such a spell 
upon the country is a simple influenza, such as 
both men and beasts often suffer from, but which 
is now all but universal, and stronger than usual, 
because of some peculiarities in the atmosphere. 

The number of deaths from this disease is very 
small,—surprisingly small, taking into consider- 
ation the vast number of animals affected by it. 

—\—_+oo—__—_——— 

COFFEE IN FLOWER AND FRUIT. 

Itis not generally known that the flower of 
the coffee-plant is as fragrant in its way as the 
roasted berry. In Arabia, where the plant grows 
to the height of forty feet, the period of blossom- 
ing creates a kind of paradise. The flowers are 
white, shaped like the jasmine, and cover the 
bush, bursting out between every leaf and stem. 
The perfume fills the air, and the honey in the 
blossom attracts swarms of butterflies and flocks 
of birds. There are often three series of blos- 
soms in a season, so that one may see bud, and 
blossom, and fruit. 

Coffee has been in use in Europe only two cen- 
turies, but is now consumed by hundreds of mil- 
lions of pounds. It is in equal favor in this 
country, but one can hardly be sure that he 
drinks pure coffee. A writer who knows, says: 
“The coffee-dealer adulterates his coffee with 
chicory to increase his profits; the chicory- 
maker adulterates his chicory with Venetian red 
to please the eye of the coffee-dealer; and, lastly, 
the Venetian red manfacturer grinds up his color 
with brick-dust, that by his greater cheapness, 
and the variety of shades he offers, he may se- 
cure the patronage of the trade in chicory.” 


+> 


BEGINNING EARLY. 

John Quincy Adams was noted for the extraor- 
dinary range and accuracy of his knowledge. 
He seemed to he well informed on every impor- 
tant subject, and to have all his knowledge at 
command. 

He began to learnearly. At nine years of age, 
when most boys are thinking only of play, or 
of amusing story books, John Quincy was busy 
with history, and reproaching himself that he 
was so indolent in his reading. He writes to 
his father, “Mamma has a troublesome task to 
keep me a studying. I own I am ashamed of 
myself. Ihave but just entered the third volume 





of ‘Rollin’s History,’ but designed to have got 





charming works of fiction, which have become 


half through it by this time. 


Ihave set myself 
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a stint, this week, to read the third volume half 
out. I may again, at the end of the week, give 
a better accopnt of myself.” ‘ 

This is a remarkable letter for a boy of nine. 
We are afraid, with all the improvements in 
schools, few boys in our day could equal it. 


AN OLD CLOCK. 

The tall eight-day clocks used to be handed 
down in families as valuable treasures. They 
were costly, well-made, and admirable time-keep- 
ers: Many of them told not only the hour of the 
day, but also the day of the month and the chang- 
es of themoon. The inventive Yankee genius, so 
successful in making cheap clocks, has driven 
these larger ones from the market, and they are 
found now only in some of the older families. 

But Hon. Robert C. Winthrop has aclock much 
older even than these large eight-day time-keep- 
ers. It was made nearly two centuries and a 
half ago for his ancestor, the famous Governor 
of Massachusetts, It is stillin good running or- 
der. Clock-makers did good honest work in old 
times, much better, we fear, than their success- 
ors. 





——_____ -_+o 
THE SEA EXPENSIVE, 

The water is more productive than the land, 
yielding bountifully from its fish for the support 
of man. Arithmetic can hardly compute the 
number of fish taken from the sea annually, and 
yet the supply does not diminish. But the sea 
is costly as well as productive. It swallows up 
every year thousands of human lives, and ves- 
sels laden with valuable cargoes. It wears away 
the land by continual washing, and destroys 
fruitful fields, It is computed that England has 
lost $250,000,000 worth of land on its eastern 
coast alone in the last five centuries. Fields 
once remote from the water are now on the shore, 
the intervening land having been washed away. 

+e 
ANECDOTE OF WEBSTER. 


Great men lose their dignity, like common people, 
when asleep. There have been curious scenes in the 
United States Senate in night sessions, and the fol- 
lowing is a sketch of one of them: 


Evening sessions were sometimes held as the pres- 
sure of business became more urgent; and sometimes 
disorder and confusion prevailed, as always was the 
case in the House on similar occasions. In the Sen- 
ate, however, it took the place of exuberant festivity 
andfun. Graveand aged Senators became jocose and 
comical. 

I remember one night in particular; it was near 
the close of the session, and the Senate was engaged 
in the reading of bills, preparatory to their final pas- 
sage. Col. King was in the chair, a solemn and dig- 
nified presiding officer, but with no sense of the ludi- 
crous, or any idea of a joke. The Secretary of the 
Senate, Asbury Dickens, was reading bills rapidly b 
their titles, and business was going on finely. alf 
of the Senators were asleep, with their heads on their 
desks, The presiding officer had a formula of words, 
which he never varied : 

“Senators in the affirmative say ay; negative, no. 
The ayes have it.” 

Not a voice would be heard, ay or no, and Dickens 
went on with his reading. For nearly an hour noth- 
ing was heard in the chamber but the monotonous 
reading of the Secretary, and the President putting 
the vote and announcing the result. 

At length Mr. Webster, who had been sound asleep 
for a long time, lifted up his head and gazed about 
the chamber with a puzzled look; and when Col. 
King said “negative, no,’’ he cried out, ‘“‘No-o-0!” in 
a prolonged sound and with a sepulchral voice. 

he President looked steadily at him, as if doubt- 
ing the evidence of his own senses, and exclaimed, 
“The ayes evidently have it.” 

“Let them take it and go eglong with it, then!” 
said Mr. Webster, and, dropping his head upon his 
desk, was soon fast asleep again. 





NR eertactts 
THE DUMB SPEAKING, 


Deaf people are generally dumb, not from any de- 
ficiency in the organs of speech, but because, never 
hearing anybody talk, they cannot attempt to imitate 
them. But, by a new method of teaching, they may 
be made to talk well: 


A new system of teaching the deaf and dumb to 
speak has n introduced in the American Asylum 
at Hartford, Ct., with success. It is the invention 
of a Mr. Bell, who terms his system visible speech, 
and it is deemed a great improvement over the old 
method of teaching by imitation. At an exhibition 
of Mr. Bells classes in Hartford, a few days ago, 
seven deaf and dumb pupils who had never spoken 
until they came under his care gave distinct and cor- 
rect utterances of sentences almost as plainly as if 
they were possessed of hearing, and this after only 
seven weeks of instruction. Some of those who had 
disagreeable voices at first, have gained the power of 
producing natural tones and inflections. ese Te- 
sults are surprising when the short time given to 
produce them is considered. 


HOW AN EARTHQUAKE FEELS. 


One is quite content to know about earthquakes 
from others, without any personal experience. And 
a better description of the terrible phenomenon can 
hardly be found than is given by Grace Greenwood, 
from her experience in California : 


I dreamed I was at sea, and that the ship sudden! 
struck — a rock, and shuddered, and shivered, 
and creaked fearfully. I woke to feel the rocking, 
straining motion of the ship, and the roar of the wind 
and waves. I had actually some moments of vagne 
distress and terror before I realized where I was, and 
what was the strange tumult and shock, and knew 
that the fearful power that was shaking the great, 
solid house, and rattling the windows, and swinging 
the chandéliers about me‘Was neither of the air nor 
sea; that the dull, appalling roar was neither the 





of many waters,”’—though it was like to them both— 
nor could it be taken for thunder, or the rumble of 
cars, or the tumult of battle. It was gc pe- | 
culiar, strange, terribly unfamiliar, } im ible to 
be mistaken—a nameless horror of sound, muffled, 

rtentous and all-pervading. It did not seem tome 
© belong to the earthquake. It seemed in the air, 
nat under the — it was not the growl of im- 
prisoned thunder; but the ominous, defiant roar of 
some unknown element of death and destruction, “‘fly- 
ing all abroad.” It was more terribleto me than the 
—_ and — all about me. . . . There was 
something so mysterious, so stupendous, so almost 
grand in that shudder of the solid globe, that night- 
mare of the sleeping earth, moaning and tossing un- 
der the still bright heavens. We were hushed and 
humbled ; with a sense of the most utter helplessness 
we could but try to look beyond nature to nature’s 
God, silently to appeal from her pitilessness to His 
pity, from her restlessness to His rest. 
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all new subscribers sent us during the month 
of November and December. 
——_——_+ 


TARTAR WOMEN. 
Tartar women manage to be contented where 
American women would be wretched. The London 
Saturday Review says: 


The lives of Asiatic Tartar women of the higher 
classes are thoroughly aimless and uneventful, their 
only business being to eat, dress and sleep. ‘Their 
costume is very rich and elegant. It consists of a 
species of robe of rich silk orsatin, sleeves being very 
large and long, sometimes falling as low as the 
ground ; the upper part of these robes is embroidered 
in front with gold. Over this they weara kind of 
capote, very wide, and generally made of gold bro- 
cade or some similar stu’, gorgeously embroidered. 

They wear on the head a silk cap, bordered with 
fur, which hangs down on one side, and ends ina 
ages having a golden tassel attached to it; this cap 

3 sometimes adorned with precious stcnes and an- 
cient gold and silvercoins. Their hair falls behind 
in long tresses, the ends of which are tied up with 
bows of ribbons. Sometimes these tresses are cov- 
ered with long bands, to which are attached various 
coins and ornaments. 

They wear, moreover, a profusion of pearls, neck- 
laces, gold and silver bracelets, earrings, tinger-rings, 
chains,etc. The dress of one lady of rank, includin 
jewelry, frequently costs no less than a thousan 
pounds. English extravagance thus finds a parallel; 
though, ‘o be sure, our belles seem to have more in- 
ducements to squander money recklessly for self- 
adornment tian their Tartar sisters, who are kept 
entirely secluded in the houses and harems of their 
parents and husband. They are allowed to remove 
their thick veils in their bedroom alone; not their 
brothers, nor even their own uncles and cousins, are 
permitted to behold their features. 

The principal interest they have in life is a desire 
to please their exacting lords, and to this task all 
their energies are bent. They use cosmetics freely, 
and spend hours in dressing, varying the monotony 
of their dozing existence by making and drinking 
copious draughts of strong green tea, and consuming 
quantities of sweetmeats and other rich mixtures. 

hey have no aims, no ambitions, few pleasures, and 
yet are happy. 

HO 


KILLING THE KILLERS. 


The New York Times complains that the butcher- 
birds have been attracted to that city in order to 
prey upon the English sparrows imported a few years 
ago to destroy the caterpillars which consumed the 
foliage of the trees. The next questidn that arises, 
says the Times, is, what animal can be imported to 
destroy the butcher-birds ? 


This reminds us of the old poem which tells us how 
“A sparrow perched upon a bough 
Spied a oor beetle down below 
And picked it up——— 


“A hawk beheld him, and in haste 
Sharpens his beak for a repast, 
And pounces on him. 





his prey, 


“The hawk was munching 4 
1 that way 


When a stout eagle steerec 
And seized upon him 





“A sportsman saw the eagle fly ; 
He shot, and brought him from the sky,” 
&e., &e., &e. 
Evidently New York will have to import eagles 
and sportsmen. 
———_+or—__—_ 


HOW TO SLEEP SOUNDLY .-AND 
SWEETLY. 

Dr. Hammond says that the important thing in 
securing restful sleep is to divert the blood from’the 
brain, because in nature sleep is caused by a less cir- 
culation of blood through the head. Rev. E. E. 
Hale agrees with him, and suggests in the Old and 
New that all who wish to rest well should not only 
avoid hearty eating in the evening, but also all excit- 
ing reading, exciting work or games, and everything 
calculated to disturb the mind or start a busy train 
ofthought. Finally he says: 

“The best night-cap of all is a fresh walk, of a mile 
or two, with a lively companion, in the open air. 
Come home from it in a glow, with the feet and legs 
warm with exercise, take ro candle and your 
cracker, bid the rest good-night, and your chances 
are good, if you have not worked the brain since five 
o’clock, of knowing nothing and regretting nothing 
till morning. This is on the supposition that you 
havea window open in your bedroom, or some equal- 
ly efficient ventilation. For people who prefer the 
asphyxia of carbonic acid to the sweet sleep of na- 
tare, I have nothing to say.” 

Perhaps it is well to add to the advice about bodily 
exercise in the evening for a ‘‘night-cap’’ the excep- 
tional caution, unless you are already sleepy, in which 
case a walk would wake you and postpone your slum- 
bers so much longer. : 


4 
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ORANGE SPECTACLES. 

In a note to the Journal of Chemistry, Dr. Stearns, 
sur, at the United States Asylum for Disabled 
Soldiers at Milwaukee, Wis., referring to,the photo- 
graphic use of orange-colored glass to exclude the 





sound of a “mighty, rushing wind,” nor the “voice 


optician has had the genius to see that orange is the 
per color for spectacles, instead of green or blue, 
‘or persons of weak eyes. Dr. Stearns states the in- 
teresting fact that a room in the hospital with which 
he is connected is lighted through orange-colored 
windows, and is used with very satisfactory results 
for patients who have certain diseases of the eyes re- 
uiring the exclusion of the actinic rays of light. A 
similar suggestion to this was made some time ago 
by a writer in one of the London papers. 


Actinism is the chemical principle in sunlight 
which fades, bleaches and tans things. 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED MOTHER, 

We hope our young readers may all grow up and 

grow old with the same beautiful sentiments and 
memories as are expressed in the following para- 
graph: . 
Some of us have an old-fashioned mother—not a 
woman of the period, enamelled and painted, with 
her great chignon, her curls and bottines, whose 
white, jewelled hands have never felt the clasp of 
baby fingers, but a dear, old-fashioned, sweet-voiced 
mother, with eyes in whose depths the love-light 
shone, and brown hair threaded with silver lying 
smoothly upon her faded cheek. Those dear hands, 
worn with toil, which guided our tottering steps in 
childhood, and smoothed our pillow in sickness. 
Blessed is the memory of an old-fashioned mother. 
It floats to us now like the beautiful perfume of some 
woodland blossoms. The music of other voices = 
be lost, but the entrancing memory of her voice will 
echo in oursouls forever. Other faces will fade away 
and be forgotten, but hers will shine on until the 
light from heaven’s portals shall glorify our own. 





BELIEVED IN THE ROD. 
The colored people seem anxious to have their 
children brought up well—as they understand it. 
Their somewhat rough ideas about the matterappear 
from the following two epistles from Meridian, Miss. 
The first is from a colored preacher: 


Mr. H—, esquier. 

If you plees to take my childring and correct them 
for every falt, plees, deer sir, don’t let them off, but 
send ’em out to cut plenty of hickkerys, and wear 
em! wearem! wear ’em cleanout! She is 13 years 
old and William is 6. Yours in the Lord 

Rev. Joun Brown. 
Jennewerry the 34. 


The second is from a fond mother: 


Mr. Teacher,—if bw gits contrerry and don’t 
behaiv respecterbal and dont lern fast and dont git 
into gogerafy, take the hide clean of ov her if she is 


16 & kicks up a fuss. 
I didn’t write this. I aint much eddicated. It is 
rote by very truly yours PoLLY PETERSON 
I ame to have her grow up like Yankee folks. 


a 


TREACHEROUS ACQUAINTANCE, 

It is dangerous to be polite to some people—still 
more dangerous to drink champagne with any peo- 
ple: 

A story is told of a young bookkeeper in a flour- 
mill in San Francisco who was in the habit of giv- 
ing ‘‘good-day” to an_ individual who often 
the mills. One day, aftersome conversation, the un- 
known man requested the pleasure of the bookkeep- 
er’s company to dinner. The offer was not refused, 
and both enjoyed a sumptuous repast, during which 
sundry bottles of champagne were disposed of. 

Here the bookkeeper’s memory “ils him, but his 
returned consciousness finds him in an outward- 
bound ship, indentured as a common sailor. The 
victim could not deny his own signature, but the 
captain, on hearing his story, offered to free him on 
receipt of the seventy-five dollars. That was cham- 
pagne that led to real pain. 
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SIMPLE BUT PRECIOUS, 


The diamond is crystallized carbon, or colorless 
coal: 


The composition of rubies is no less extraordi- 
nary than that of the diamond. Like the sapphire, 
the ruby is nothing more than a bit of crystallized 
earth, colored by iron, which naturalists call the 
painter of nature. Nature has made the most pre- 
cious stones with the most common materials; this 
kind of earth, called alumina, or clay, and the white 
ge or rock crystal, called silica, or flint, form the 

ase of nearly all gems. Opal is rock crystal with 
water. Topaz joins a little fluorine to silex and 
alumina, The emerald and the chrysolite contain 
also glucinum, Finally, garnet is so ferruginous that 
itacts on the magnetic needle. A garnet is a ruby 
with too much iron in it. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publica- 

tions. 

We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 




















Harper's Weekly and the Companion.. $480 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion .... --480 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion. ..480 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Compan: 480 
Galaxy and the Companion .......... 455 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Compani 295 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companio1 385 
American Agriculturist and the Companion. --255 
Advance and the Companion............-..+seeceseeees 375 
Sunday Magazine and the Companion .. -.410 
Good Words andthe Companion.... ....... ..355 
Arthgsis Home Magazine and the Companion. ..285 
New York Observer and the Companion....... ....... 355 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion...........++0. «++ .. 3 85 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion. .3 80 
Christian Era and the Companion..........+++ .. 650 
Hearth and Home and the Companion...... . 3H5 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion....... 455 
The Nursery and the Companion...............+++ ..270 
The Ind dent and the Companion ...........-..-+++ 3 5 





The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 
one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion......... 
The Christian Union and the Companion, including 
the pictures offered by the Union. ° 
The School Festival and Companion 
Ladies’ Floral Guide and Companion 


The subscriptions to these Publications cat com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion.. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receiye their first 






has become National. 


assed | }; 


Tue famous Halford Leicestershire Table Sauce 


It is in use from Portland 


to San Francisco, and from the Lakes to the Gulf. 


Its merits have secured for it the most unprecedent- 


ed demand, 





~BOOKKEEPERS. 


Every writing desk should contain a 





COMBINATION ERASER 


AT, AVC 4940 


The hollow handle contains a PATENT S1ZER and Ivory 
BURNISHER, which replaces the sizing after the erasure ot 
ink marks, restoring the paper to its original finish. It 
renders errors unnoticeable. 
Eraser complete sent free for 50 cents, or the same with- 
out the knife for 35 cents. 

H. T. CUSHMAN, 
46—1t North Bennington, Vt. 


‘CHICKERING & SONS’ 
PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 


America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 
Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 
ONE-PRICH SYSTEM. 
(41,000 AA 


OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 
First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 


OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
and are so pronounced by all the great artists. 

Dr. FRANZ Liszt says: “I consider the Chickerin 
Piano superior to any made in Europe or America ana 
am fully convinced that they were justly entitled 
First Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and isin every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the facilities for doing 
the very best class of werk. essrs. C. & Sons have, since 
the establishment of their business in 1823, made and sold 
40. Pianos, and these Standard Insiruments are now 
offered at Reduced Rates upon the “ONE-P RICE SYSTEM,” 
e from all discounts and commissions; and they are bhe- 
yond all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 


to the 


FirsT-CLAss PIANOS now offered. 


A CARD. 


We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and second only to the G 

Pianogfor which they are a good substitute. Every Piano 
warranted for Five years, Send for circular. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 F. 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 42—ly 





GENTS WANTED—We guarantee employment for alh 
either sex, at $5a day, or $2,000 or more a year. New works 

y Mrs. HI. B. Stowe, andothers. Su iums given away. 
Money made rapidly andeasily at work for us. Writeand see. 
P: lars free. rthing Dustin & Co., Tiartfowl, Ct. 











EBSTER’S PATENT BUTTON-HOLE 
WORKERS. Patented June 27, 1871. 
Awarded first premium at the American Institute and 
Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 

nds Is one of the most 
important inven- 
tions of the age! 
The most 















work a more per~ 
fect button-hole 
with it than the 
Most experienced 
hand can work 
without it. Every 
stitch is taken 
with the most per- 
= fect mechanica. 
J 





eyes, and with im- 
| erfect and irregi= 
lar worked button 
holes. They give 
S universal satisfac- 
3 ? ., tion. Ladies who 
4 “4 + wee } | use them say that 
they are worth their weight in goin. Over eleven thou- 
sand sold during the first week of their introduction, Lo- 
cal and travelling agents wanted everywhere. They sell 
at sight, and give over 100 per_cent. profit. Sample But- 
ton-hole Worker and sample Button-hole Cutter packed 
ina neat case, with full directions for use, together with 
sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, sent to 
any address on receipt of 65 cents. Orders by mail receive 
a t attention. Address WEBSTER MANUFAC- 
URING CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Conn. Please 
state in what paper you saw this, 45—4t 









JOHN B. CALDER. 
LOCK BOX 660, PROVIDENCE, R. L, 
DEALER I 


N 
American and Forei; Posta 
35 


Stamps. 
Price List sent on receipt of lic. 13 


l5c 
ROWN’S TEETHING CORDIA 
FOR CHILDREN. 


PLEASANT, RELIABLE AND SAFE. 














actinic rays of light, expresses his surprise that no 


number, 


ONLY 25 CENTS. 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





NOV. 14, 1872. 














WHEN ? 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


If I were told that I must die to-morrow, 
That the next sun 

Which sinks should bear me past all fear and sorrow 
For any one, 

All the fight fought, all the short journey through, 
What should I do? 


1 do not think that I should shrink or falter, 
But just go on, 

Doing my work, nor change, nor seek to alter 
Aught that is gone; 

But rise, and move, and love, and smile, and pray 
For one more day. 


And, lying down at night for a last sleeping, 
Say in that ear 

Which hearkens ever, “Lord, within thy keeping 
How should I fear? 

And when to-morrow brings thee nearer still, 
Do thou thy will!” 


I might not sleep for awe; but peaceful, tender, 
My soul would lie 

All the night long; and when the morning splendor 
Flushed o'er the sky, 

I think that I could smile, could calmly say, 
“It is His day.” 

But if a wondrous hand from the blue yonder 

[eld out the scroll 

On which my life was writ, and I with wonder 
Beheld unroll 

To a long century's end its mystic clew, 
What should I do? 


What could I do. O blessed Guide and Master, 
Other than this: 

Still to go on as now, not slower, faster, 
Nor fear to miss 

The road, although so very long it be, 
While led by thee? 

Step after step, feeling thee close beside me, 
Although unseen, 

Through thorns, through flowers, whether the tem- 

pest hide thee, 

Or heavens serene, 

Assured thy faithfulness cannot betray, 
Thy love decay. 

I may not know, my God, no hand revealeth 
Thy counsels wise; 

Along the path a deepening shadow stealeth; 
No voice replies 

To all my questioning thought, the time to tell, 
And it is well. 

Let me keep on, abiding and unfearing 
Thy will always, 

Through a long century's ripening fruition, 
Or a short day’s. 

Thou canst not come too soon; and 1 can wait 
If thou come late. Independent. 
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THE &TORY OF PAUL ELSON. 
Among the martyrs of duty the name here 
celebrated shines with a heroic lustre very unlike 
the record of “Jim Bludsoe,” even were the lat- 
ter preserved to us in poctry less profane. Paul 
Elson was an English pilot, who had charge of 
the ship Rothesay. 





On the 29th of July, this vessel, which had 
three days before cast off the Calcutta tug and 
steamed safely out of the horrible jungles and 
swamps of the Sunderbunds, was caught by a 
cyclone. On the 30th she lay a wreck, all hope 
of saving her long past. 

Then the pilot, Paul Elson, the one man who 
seems to have had his wits about him, collected 
a few volunteers and rigged a raft. 

Thirteen only of the crew got on her; the rest 
were frantic with terror—some praying, others 
drank, others raving, others lashed inextricably 
to the sinking vessel. Elson was the last to 
leave the ship; leaping overboard, he swam to 
the raft, cut the hawser that held her, and con- 
stituted himself by inherent right her sole offi- 
eer. Within an hour the doomed vessel heeled, 
lurched heavily, and went down head first. All 
that day and all that night the raft drifted, 
heavy seas breaking over her. 

‘*We were up to our necks in water,” says the 
man who tells the tale, ‘‘for she floated low.” 

All that night, nevertheless, Elson, who was a 
powerful swimmer, swam round and roand the 
raft, lashing her together and_strengthening her 
the best he could. 

Ever and anon the furious breakers washed a 
man off. And then would the brave pilot, who 
had not only the heart but the strength of a gi- 
ant, strike out toward him and carry the drown- 
ing wretch back. But at last it became appar- 
ent that the raft must be broken up, and thata 
second and smaller raft must be constructed to 
relieve the other. 

This, too, the pilot effected almost single- 
handed. The large raft floated away into the 
night; Elson and three other men took to the 
smaller; while on the other drifted away a na- 
tive boy, Paul Elson’s servant, of whom hither- 
to, in the midst of all his terrible toil, the brave 
pilot had never once lost sight. “He kept near 
him; he tended him as a mother would tend her 
child; he gave him our last supply of drinkable 
water.” 

The vessel had sunk on the 29th of July; it 
was now the 2d of August. The raft was drift- 
ing under a raging tropical sun; for three days 
there had been no food, no water; worse than 
this, the frail support itself began to break up, 
and, swimming about in a heavy surf, Paul El- 
son became much exhausted. The end of course 
could not be far off. First, one of the men was 
washed away, and then another, until Elson 
himself and the Scotchman who tells the story 
were the only survivors. 


| “Pilot,” said I—so the narrative runs—“we 


must fight it through!” 

“OQ Fraser!” answered he, “I can’t hold out 
anv longer. IT’ 

“Then a heavy sea broke upon us and knocked 
him off. I found it impossible to hang on, and 
was forced to let him go.” 

And so the story ends. The body of pilot El- 
son, worn out by his incessant labors, floats 
away into the great deep, there to lie till the sea 
shall give up its dead. For hour after hour he 
had labored and toiled, wasting himself and his 
strength in the effort to succor those whom he 
had under his charge. 

A hundred times over he forgot to think of 
himself. He broke his great heart in an obsti- 
nate effort to save, not himself, but the others. 
All night he swam round the raft, tightening a 
rope here, wedging in asparthere. When the 
native boy was delirious, he handed him the last 

| drop of water; when hope grew desperate, his 
cheery voice brought back fresh life and strength 

| to the desolate; and at last, when all his strength 

; is gone, when those stout limbs are cold, and 

| numb, and well-nigh dead, and faintness, brought 
on by the deluging salt spray and the dreadful, 
blinding sun, has set in—even then the brave 
man dies as he ought to have died—ending no- 
bly. 

“T told him,” says Fraser, “that if he couldn’t 
hold on I would lash him. He then made some 
exclamation about his poor wife, and said, ‘I'll 
try to stand it,’”’ but a huge wave, rearing its 
hundred foaming crests against the skies, wash- 
es Paul Elson off—his body to the deep, and his 

| soul to his God.—London Telegraph. 





HOW SUGAR IS MADE FROM BEETS. 


Maple, walnut and butternut sap, sweet pota- 
toes, sweet apples, corn-stalks, and even turnips, 
have all been turned into sugar by enterprise, 
| experiment or necessity. Of the garden vegeta- 
| bles, the most popular one at present for this 
purpose is the beet. In the town of Sacramento, 
Cal., for instance, there is a large beet sugar 
factory; and the process of making the “sweet- 
ening,” as described in the Sacramento Union, 
“beats all” for elaborate ingenuity, and (we 
suppose) for profit also. The business ought to 
be profitable in a State which grows beets as 
large as small saw-mill logs. 





The factory is a frame building two stories 
high, and about 120 feet long by 40 wide, erect- 
ed ata cost of about $150,000. At one end of 
the building a tower of sixty feet high is built, 
at the top of which a large tank is placed, and 
into this the water necessary to be used in the 
various operations performed is pumped. The 
process pursucd in the extraction of the sugar 
from the beets is claimed to be far different and 
much better than that pursued by other manu- 
factories. The roots are cleaned by being placed 
inside of a huge cylinder which revolves in a 
tank of water. The cylinder is composed of slats 
placed a short distance apart so as to admit of 
| the free ingress and egress of the water. 
| The beets then pass into an elevator, are raised 

to the next floor above, and pass through a ma- 
chine which cuts them into small pieces. They 
next go into what are called “diffusion batter- 
ies” —fourteen large, wrought iron, bark-like 
tanks, each capable of containing a ton and a 
quarter of the cut roots. 

These fourteen “diffusion batteries’ being 
filled with beets, water brought by a pipe from 
a tank at the top of the tower is let in at the tep 
of the first battery. The water thus let on ex- 
erts a pressure of some sixty pounds to the square 
inch, and forces the juice of the beets to the bot- 
tom of the tank, where it escapes into a pipe and 
passes into another tank or battery at the top, 
through that into the third battery, and so on 
until all the saccharine juice contained in the 
roots in all the fourteen tanks is extracted and 
drawn out from the last battery. 

The juice thus extracted is conducted into a 
large tank, in which it is boiled, with lime and 
carbonic acid, to solidify the impure matter 
which is contained in the liquid. It is then 
pressed through many thicknesses of linen cloth, 
to separate the juice from the solid particles. 

The — is next filtered through bone char- 
coal, and then boiled and filtered again, when it 
is ready for the final boiling. It is placed in a 
huge metal vessel and boiled until it is reduced 
toa thick syrup. This syrup is allowed to stand 
until the grains ot sugar form, when it is passed 
through the “centrifugal cylinder,” a metal tub 
about three feet wide by one and one-half foot 
deep, with a tub of fine wire cloth and smaller 
than the metal cylinder inside of it. Into this 
wire tub the syrup is poured, and the whole 
made to revolve at a velocity of about 1,500 times 
per minute. 

The centrifugal force thus created is so great 
as to force every particle of syrup through the 
wire cloth and leave the grains of sugar in the 
inner tub, ready for the market. The factory 
has been established about three years, and can 
work up about seventy-five tons of beets per day. 
Each ton will make two hundred pounds of su- 
gar. 
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THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN IN JAPAN, 


A very interesting discovery has lately been 
made by a resident of Yokohama, in the neizh- 
borhood of Yokoska, twelve miles from Yoko- 
hama—namely, the finding of the grave of the 
first Enclishman who ever lived in Japan. Wil- 
liam Adams arrived in Japan in the British ship 
| Clove, in 1608. Deserting from the ship he made 
| his way up to Jeddo. He was treated very kind- 
|ly by the Japanese, and being a very clever, 
| practical man, soon attracted the notice of the 

government. He was made a Hatamoto, (noble- 
man, fifth grade) and entrusted with a high offi- 
‘cial position,-but he was not allowed to leave 











| the country. The Japs called him Anjin, and a 
| Street still exists in Jeddo named after him. 
Adams married a Japanese lady, and retired 

| to the village of Hemmi, about a mile and a half 
| from Yokoska, and eleven from the present site 
|of Yokohama The last mention that can be 
found about Adams is 1614, the date of his death 
being uncertain. The tombs of himself and 
| wife are placed close together, and are still in a 
good state of preservation. The tomb of Adams 
is large—such as only can he erected to one of 
the rank of Hatamoto 

The date on Adams’ tomb is not legible, but 
the one on the tomb of his wife, after considera- 
ble scraping, was made out, corresponding to 
1633. Adams is supposed to have died somewhere 
about 1620, as the news of his death was taken 
home to England by the Royal James, which 
vessel left Japan on the 1st of December of that 
year. Acopy of his will is now extant in the 
archives of the late Fast India Company. 
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AUTUMN, 


No sound but the beechnuts falling 
Through the green and the yellow leavas, 
And the rainy west wind calling 
The swallows from the eaves. 
No fading trees are shedding 
Their golden splendor yet; 
But a sunset gleam is spreading, 
That seems like a regret. 


And the crimson-breasted birdie 
Sings his sweet funeral hymn 
On the oak tree, grim and sturdy, 
In the twilight gathering dim. 
Death comes to pomp and glory; 
They fade—the sunny hours; 

And races old in sto’ 
Pass like the summer flowers. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH OF OCTOBER. 


We knew an old negro who kept an account 
in his head against a neighboring farmer of 
“forty days’ work in July.”” The Portland Tran- 
script reports an old white man who was quite 
equal in ignorance and considerably superior in 
dishonesty. 


A funny scene occurred in the county court of 
Common Pleas, some years ago, Judge E—— 
presiding. : 

A man had been arrested for horse stealing, 
and set up an alibi in defence. ~The defendant’s 
main witness was an old farmer named Bu- 
chanan. 

He claimed the prisoner was in his employ at 
the time the horse was stolen, nearly a hundred 
miles distant, and consequently he could not be 
guilty. 





and Buchanan had his “book”’ of accounts in 
court to refresh his memory. Mr. S., who rep- 
resented the State, knowing the witness was 
both unscrupulous and ignorant, concluded to 
test his knowledge of dates, and cross-examined 
in this wise: 

Attorney S.—You say that Mr. Ellis ploughed 
for vou all day on the 29th of October? 

Witness (referring to his book )—Yes. 

S.—What did he do on the 30th? 

W.—He choppedwood. 

S.—On the 81st? 

W.—That was Sunday. 

S.—What did he do the 82d? 

W.—He harrowed in wheat that day. 

S.—What did he do on the 838d? 

W.—It was raining, and he shaved out some 
axe-handles. 

S.—What did he do on the 34th? 

W.—He chopped cord wood. 

S.—What did he do on the—— 

But before the question could be finished Bu- 
chanan’s wife cleared the railing in front of the 
judge’s seat, seized B. by the collar and whisked 
him outside of the “bar,” yelling in his affright- 
ed ear,— 

“You blasted old fool, don’t you know that 
there are only thirty-one days in the month of 
October? 

Ellis’ attempt at an alibi failed, as mght nat- 
rally be inferred. 
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HOW A DOG REFORMED A DRUNK- 


At a temperance gathering at Washington, the 
other night, the following story was told. It ap- 
pears that the crowd gathered about to hear the 
speaker were a little boisterous and inclined not 
to hearken to him, when a well-known builder 
and brieklayer stepped up alongside of the speak- 
er and said,— 

“Look a here, mister; I don’t know you, but 
my name’s Tom ———. I built that new block 
on the corner there. I weigh one hundred and 
eighty pounds, andam going to protect you, and 
if there’s any man in this here crowd as wants 
to interfere with your speakin’, I'll take a chance 
with him. I aint much of a temperance man, as 
how you can see, but I’m a goin’ to be from this 
out. I tell you what ’tis, a sight of good men is 
just ruined by this here fiery stuff; it makes me 
crazy. Why, I have been so yy by it my- 
self, and so all-fired nervous, that I couldn’t 
bring myself to my thinkin’ powers. Why, it’s 
the infernallest stuff in the world, and one thing’s 
sure, I’m going to stop it. 

“Tm a goin’ to tell you what made me come 
here to-night. I used to have a boy who is now 
dead these two years; he was fourteen when he 
died. I had a dog, too; his name was ‘Cliff.’ 
That boy and that dog used to come here, Mr. 
Savage, to hear you speak temperance, and the 
dog seemed to listen, and take in and understand 
every word you said. 

“You can b’lieve it or not, but I can prove 
every word of what I say by my wife. Well, I 
used to come by of a night, and used to say to 
you, ‘Come on, old man, let’s take a Savage 
cocktail? and all that kind o’ talk; and then I'd 








The stealing was done on the 29th of October, |” 


as sure as Cliff (that’s my dog) was around, be« 
fore I'd git to the door he’d take hold of my 
briches and pull me away, and I’ve been a 
thinkin’ and a thinkin’ about that dog tryin’ to 
keep me from drinkin’, and to-night ’ve made 
up my mind, and I’m a goin’ to stick to it, that 
Taint a goin’ to drink another drop of the infei- 
nal intoxicatin’ stuff as long as 1 live. 

“T aint much of a speechifier, but I guess vou 
can understand what [’m a sayin’. ’Taint from 
any of your speakin’ here that I’m a takin’ the 
pledge, but I tell you, and you can laff if you 
want to, that dog o’ mine, who’s been dead 
more’n a yearand a half, is the cause of my 
takin’ the pledge.” 


THE KIND OF MAN WANTED. 


Our readers may remember about the eccentric 
man who advertised for a coachman, and pus 
the question to every applicant, ‘How near can 
you drive to a precipice without running off?” 
until he found a man who answered, “I shouldn’1 
drive near it at all, sir.” A somewhat similax 
case is thus reported in the Norwich Bulletin: 


A first-rate story is told of a very prominent 
man who lived in Detroit forty years ago, (so a 
correspondent writes us,) and who at that time 
owned more steamboat stock than any other 
man in the Western country, besides other wealth 
to a large amount. 

Like many of the pioneers who acquired great 
riches, he was very ignorant in all that books 
taucht, but his learning was more like wisdom, 
and in common with many who have lived and 
passed away, but left their mark behind them, 
he knew what tree would make shillings by look- 
ing at it. 

He had, at the time of our story, just com- 
pleted a splendid new warehouse at Buffalo, and 
wanting a suitable clerk to take charge of it, he 
advertised for one in the papers. The next 
morning, early, 2 candidate for the position pre- 
sented himself, a rather too flashy young man 
in appearance, but the following conversation 
occurred : 

“Young man, when you make a mistake in any 
of your books, how do you correct it?” 

The young man explained, in a very profuse 
manner, how he should proceed to make it all 
right. 

co good way, no doubt, to do it,” replied the 
old gentleman, “but I sha n’t want you.” 

Very soon another aspirant put in an appear- 
ance. A similar question was asked him, and 
in along and eloquent manner he pointed out 
the remedy in all such cases. 

All the reply was, “Young man, I sha’n’t want 

you.” 
Some three or four others dropped in during 
the day, and to each one the same question was 
put, and they all had some smart way of cover- 
ing up error in their books. 

The old gentleman was entirely iznorant him- 
self of the art of book keeping, but he had wis- 
dom in all things, which is more than a match 
for learning. 

Just at the close of the day a plainly dressed 
man, with a bright eye and a brisk step called 
for the situation. 

“Take a seat, sir,” said the old gentleman, “I 
want to ask you just one question. When you 
make a false entry on your books, how do you 
¢o to work to correct it?” 

Turning upon the questioner a cold, sharp 
look, the young man replied, “I don’t make them 
kind of mistakes, sir.” 

“Ah! my dear sir, you are just the man I have 
heen looking for all day,” and in a few moments 
after, the man who corrected his blunders by 
not making them, was installed in the office. 

Caution is the parent of Safety. 


ne een 
“DE FADDER OF HIS COUNTRY.” 


There was an important trial of murder in the 
first degree going on—the case of the State vs. 
William Perkins, a necro, indicted for killing 
with a butcher knife, a fellow negro, in a slauch- 
ter-house, while they. both were engaged in kill- 
ing, and scalding, and scraping hoys. Many 
witnesses had been examined by the State, and 
finally the prosecuting attorney called upon one 
George Washington. 

Answering the summons an old gray-headed 
negro, looking very consequential and very wise, 
stepped forward to the witness stand. He nar- 
rated in his peculiar stvle many of the circum- 
stances of the homicide, as he saw and under- 
stood them, and finally was handed over for 
cross-examination, which thus began: 
Lawyer—Are you George Washington? 
Witness—Dat’s de ’nomination I goes by. 

Are you Gen. George Washington ? 
Witness—I bars dat. I’s no General, dough 
some ob de colored folks does call me maje some- 
times; but I’s no milingtary man. 

Lawyer—How came you by the name of George 
Washington? 

Witness— Well, I s’pose boss, I got him from 
my fadder and modder in old Virginny. Ididn’t 
steal ’em. 

Lawyer—Are you a descendant of the great 
George Washington, the father of his country? 

Witness—Why, boss, dat am a hard question 
to ’spond to, but I s’pose Lis! I spec’ if he am 
de fadder of his country, he must hab been de 
fadder ob all de people in it—de white trash and 
de niggas, too! 
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HORSE VENGEANCE. 
Here is another instructive instance of cruelty 
to animals punished on the spot: 
A recent French paper relates an extraordina- 
ry punishment inflicted by a horse on its master 


for an act of brutality by the latter towards onc 
of the animal’s stable companions. 








A currier, named R——, not tender in his 


go over to Hurley’s, on the corner there, and just! treatment of his four-footed servants, returned 
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one night in a state of semi-intoxication from 
Marmont to Givors. The man’s natural barbar- 
ity was at this time ageravated by the drink he 
had taken, and being dissatisfied with the efforts 
of one of the horses—a poor sack which had al- 
most served its time—he decided that the animal 
was no longer worth its feed, and resolved to 
putanend to it. For that purpose he tied the 
brute to a tree, and taking a massive lever used 
in moving goods, he struck the animal several 
violent blows on the head, until the unfortunate 
creature sank to the ground insensible. 

The master, thinking the animal was dead, left 
it on the spot, intending to remove the body the 
next day. The horse, however, recovered his 
senses a short time after, and found his way 
home, and entered the court-yard at daybreak. 
Its mrrival was welcomed by the neighing of its 
companions in the stable, which noise awakened 
his master, who was now furious at having 
failed in his cruel purpose. He tied up the ani- 
mal afresh, and commenced again to shower 
blows on its head. . 

This act of brutality was committed in sight 
of two other horses in the stable; and at length 
one of them, a young animal, became so frantic 
with rave that it broke its halter, and, rushing 
on the man, seized him in its jaws, and, after 
shaking him violently, threw him down and 
trampled on him with such fury that, had not 
the man’s cries brought some persons to his aid, 
the master would certainly have been killed. 
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SUSPECTED THE LAWYER. 

Thelaw provides a defender for every arraigned 
criminal, no matter how well-known his crime, 
but it will not do for a bad man’s counsellor to 
try to make his crime a joke, and ridicule it out 
of court. 
himself open to distrust. 

Counsellor Higgins, of the State of " 
who died many years ago, was exceedingly 
adroit in defending a prisoner, and would some- 
times laugh down an indictment for a small of- 
fence. A fellow (one Smith) being on trial for 
stealing a turkey, the counsellor attempted to 
give a good, humane turn to the affair. “Why, 








gentlemen of the jury,” said he, “this is really a 
very small affair; I wonder any one could bring 


such a complaint into court; if we are going on 
at this rate we shall have business enough on 
our hands.” 


ditions of his college days, and said the boys | bouncings up and down Daisy got. 


thought it no harm to take poultry here and 


there once in a while, when they wanted a sly 
But notwithstanding this appeal, the 


supper. 
jury convicted the prisoner. 


After the court arose, one of the jury, a plain 
old farmer, meeting the counsellor, compliment- 


ed him on his ingenuity. 


“And now, squire,” said he, fixing a rather 


knowing look upon him, “I should like to ask 


Such a course fairly leaves the lawyer 


was born; and it was Nurse Ball who then 
wrapped baby Daisy in soft, warm flannels, and 
gave her something nice to drink out of a spoon, 
and cuddled her up to her broad, cushioning bo- 
som for her first nap. She had performed the 
same kind offices for Emma and Rosa; so she 
was Nurse Ball to all of them. 

When Daisy was eating her dinner, a loud 
“Whoa! whoa! I tell you!”’ was heard, and at 
the gate stood a splendid hay-wagon, with two 
board seats, on which sat Emma and Rosa, 
while Ben Lee was driver. Daisy could hardly 
wait for her sack to be buttoned and hat tied, 
before she bounded out. Grandpa and Grand-! 
ma Lawton went to the gate with her, giving 
Emma and Rosa many charges to take good care 
of her. 

Ben was a smart boy of twelve, and as soon 
as Daisy was lifted in he started old Brownie off 
with a loud cracking of his whip, and louder 
bawls of “Get up! get up there, I tell ye!” Ben 
mistaking noise for progress, as other drivers 
have done before him. 








Brownie trotted briskly down the hill, and 
Higgins then alluded to the “foraging” expe- there never was any thing so charming as the 


All Boston 
had no sueh turn-out as that, nor had all Boston 
such splendid pine woods to drive through. 
How the merry laughter of those young hearts 


back from the forest depths! 


you one question: Which road do you take in| when they drove up to a small brown house on 


going home, the upper or the lower?” 
“Tht lower,” said the counsellor. 


“Well, then, it’s no matter, I only wanted to 
observe that if you were going my way I would 


ust jog on before you and lock up my hen- 


ouse.”” 





LITTLE MALCOLM, three years old, espying a 
fowl! which, by some accident, had lost its ‘tail- 


feathers, exclaimed, in great surprise,— 
‘ 


han 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


BABY ARITHMETIC. 


Rosebud, dainty and fair to see, 

Flower of the whole round world to me, 
Come this way on your dancing fect— 
Say, how much do you love me, sweet? 


Red little mouth drawn gravely down, 
White brow wearing a puzzled frown, 
Wise little baby Rose is she, 

Trying to measure her love for me. 


“T love you all the day and the night, 
All the dark and the sunshine bright, 
All the candy in every store, 
All my dollars, and more and more, 
Over the tops of the mountains high, 
All the world, way up to the sky.’ 

te 

For the Companion. 


DAISY’S BIRTHDAY. 
CuapPTEr I. : 

Daisy’s birthday had come; it was as bright 
fresh and sweet a day as June could possibly 
furnish; and we all know June arranges sky, 
air and trees remarkably well when she does her 
best. 

“Am [to have a birthday party, damma?’ 
was Daisy’s first question in the morning. 

“No; Emma Gray and Rosa Lee are going 
to see Nurse Ball. They want you to go with 
them.” 

Daisy had no idea who Nurse Ball was; but it 
was a delight to go anywhere, so she said,— 

“‘Es, ma’am; I want to do.” 

“It’s Nurse Ball’s birthday, too,” said grand- 
ma. 

“Dat’s funny!” exclaimed Daisy. “Then me 
and she are jus’ of an age, damma.”’ 

It so happened that Nurse Ball had got a fifty 
years start of Daisy; but it was her birthday 
just the same, for all that. 

Daisy ought to have remembered good Nurse 


the edge of the woods, there sat Nurse Ball by 
the window, knitting. 


of noise; it’s to be a surprise, you know.” 
“No, we won’t,” whispered Rosa and Daisy. 


yourself, now; she’ll know all about it! 
always are plagues!” cried Emma. 


boy, till the procession was arranged. 


big tin pail in the other. 


dimpling with delight! 
know it’s your birthday, Nurse Ball.” 
say!’ 


> 
in. 
“He isn’t a surprise,” said Rosa; “he just 
drived us over.” 
Nurse Ball was glad to see him, fer all that; 
but being a boy, he couldn’t think of any thing 
to say, so he sat down his pail and ran out and 
got into the wagon and drove off. 
There never was anybody so surprised and 
pleased as Nurse Ball. She called them all her 
babies; took them into her lap and hugged 
them as if they were only a day old, saying, “I 
never!’ at least a dozen times. 
“We've come to eat our supper here,” said 
Emma. ‘That’s our supper in the baskets;”’ at 
which they all laughed. 
“People always bring their supper at surpris- 
es,” continued Emma, at which they alllaughed 


mirth the slightest touch sent it bubbling over. 
“I know one thing in the basket that isn’t to 





Ball, for hers was the first face she saw after she 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


rippled out on the soft summer air! and what 
sweet echoes the old pines and hemlocks sent | Emma, about five o’clock. 


No word had been sent they were coming; but | too, and if Nurse Ball wasn’t, she was too polite 


But Ben bawled out “Whoa!” as loud as if} could hold so much. 
there were no such thing as surprises in the/ balls of golden butter, ripe, red strawberries, 
mamma, there’s a chicken that hasn’t any | whole wide world. 
dle!’ “Ben Lee, I should think you’d be ashamed of | quantities of cookies, ginger cakes, frosted 
Boys | sponge cakes and tea cakes. 


Nurse Ball’scap borders were obligingly turned | what a shout there was! For there lay a huge, 
another way, and she never knew a thing. Ben, | splendid birthday cake, frosted and trimmed with 
looking extinguished, kept remarkably still for a 


First came Emma, carrying a basket in each | beautiful, large pink letters was written,— 
hand; then Rosa and Daisy tiptoeing with a bas- 
ket between them, while Ben brought up the 
rear with a monstrous basket in one hand and a 


What a start Nurse Ball gave as the three lit- 
tle girls stood before her in their pretty white 
dresses, with bright ribbons round their waists 
and in their hair, their eyes shining and cheeks 

“Iv’s a surprise,’ said Emma, “because you 


“Well, I never!” cried Nurse Ball; ‘‘you don’t 


But they did say it and a great deal more; and 


“So do I!” said Emma, and they winked their 

eyes knowingly at each other. 

But Daisy didn’t know one thing; not even 

that Grandma Lawton had put one of the largest 

baskets into the wagon. 

Nurse Ball did not live quite alone; a girl of 
fourteen, named Delight, lived with her. De- 

light was a barefooted, red-faced, red-haired girl. 

Daisy thought she didn’t look at all nice, and 
when she said “Who be you?” and offered to 
kiss her, Daisy ran and hid behind Nurse Ball’s 
chair. 

But when Delight had put away the baskets, 

and asked them to go out and see her bantams, 

Daisy couldn’t resist, and timidly giving her 
hand to Emma, was led out to the barn. 

What beauties the bantams were!—a pair of 
them—with cunning feathers all down their 
cunning little legs, looking just like baby hens! 
Then Delight showed them some dove-boxes 
high up under the barn roof, and throwing down 

some corn, half-a-dozen beautiful doves flew to 
the floor, with soft gray and white wings and 
rain-bow tinted necks. Theywere prettier even 
than the bantams. 

“Don’t you want a squab?” asked Delight. 
But Daisy clung close to Emma’s hand and 
shook her head. 

“Then you needn’t have one; that’s all,’’ said 
Delight, with a toss of her sandy wig. 

Had Daisy known that a squab was a fat little 
dove, not old enough to leave its nest, perhaps 
she would have said yes, instead of no. There 
was no end to Delizht’s stock of entertainments; 
there were hen’s egzs to hunt, and a pig-pen to 
visit, and a splendid old wagon-box to get into, 
where they all teetered up and down, going to 
New York, and Florida, and California, in an 
astonishingly short space of time, and very little 
fatigue, considering the distance. 

After this, they went to a back chamber, 
where there were old spinning-wheels and many 
other delightful things, and among them a 
barrel of butternuts, and Delight filled a large 
tin pan with them, and they all came down into 
the yard and cracked them on a flat stone under 
the very butternut tree they grew on. Nothing 
could be nicer, and Daisy now liked Delight 
very much. 

“Aint you awful hungry ?” whispered Rosa to 


Of course she was, and of course Daisy was, 
to say so. So Delight hung on the teakettle, for 


of all days in the year, Nurse Ball must have her 
tea on her birthday. The children followed De- 


* . k 
“Hush!” said Emma Gray, who, being eight | light about, helping her set the table and ar- > 
years old, took command; “don’t make a speck | range every thing; and there was no end to the 


mp? 

fun they had opening the pails and baskets. 
Nobody would have believed pails and baskets 
There were snowy rolls, 


honey in the comb, milk, cream, sugar, tea, 


all was tocome. When the big pail was opened, 


pink rosebuds and myrtle leaves, and on top, in 
DAISY LAWTON, 


with a wonderful figure 3 just below it! ‘“That’s 
because you are three ycars old,” said Emma. 


the rest in the highest state of excitement. 








But the glory of 


the loveliest wreath that was ever scen, all of 


But Daisy was too much excited to speak; she 
could only hop up and down on the tips of her 
bronze gaiter boots and clap her hands. The 
birthday cake was triumphantly borne to the 
table by the strong-armed Delight, followed by 


But lo! on going back to the pail, Delight 
discovered another wonder. Under a large pan 
lay another birthday cake, just as large and 
beautiful, only the rosebuds were white instead 


Poor Nurse Ball! 


again; for their hearts were so brimming full of 





eut,”’ suid Rosa. 





were being kissed and hugged when Ben walked of pink, and there was written on the top,— 


“That’s yours,” cried Daisy, running up tothe 
old lady in an ecstasy of delight, “’cause you 
jus’ as old as I be!” and she went off into an- 
other series of gymnastics on her bronze toes. 
She didn’t know what to 
do, so she only wiped her eyes and said, “I never 


“No, we didn’t, none of us,” said Rosa; “but 
we do now; don’t we?” 

After this lucid declaration, Nurse Ball was 
drawn up to the table in her arm-chair, like a 
conquering hero, and the eating begun in good 
earnest, Delight pouring the tea. 
was a merrier meal, and I think they ate as much 
as three little girls ever did 


There never 


on any occasion 


You wouldn’t suppose any thing more could 
happen, but there did, only I must take another 


chapter to tell you what it was. M. N. 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
WORD SQUARES. 
A poem. 
Not rich. 
A State. 
A shellfish. c. BH. 


2. 


A stick. 
A number. 
A cave. CaRRIE. 


3. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My Jirst is in bucket, but not in pail. 

My second is in snow, but not in hail. 

My third is in spike, but not in nail. 

My fourth is in post, but not in rail. 

My Jifth is in storm, but not in gale. 

My sizth is in handle, but not in bail. 

My whole is a city from which you can <. 
-ROF, 


4. 
REBUS. 





Op 
A passage from Shakespeare. 
M. B. E. 
5. 
BLANKS. 


Fill the blanks with words pronounced and spelled 


Mr. hired a to 
You can them in a ———. 
“He who would wear a 
and his pocket too.” 











his apples. 








must pocket his 
L. 8. D. 





6. 
DOUBLE ACROSIIC. 


An eminent patriarch. 
A girl’s name. 
A kind of grease. 
A species of fish. 
A city of Syria. 
A Roman emperor, 
A whole undivided. 
A certain garden. 
. A city of France. 

The initials form the Christian and the jinals form 
the name of a celebrated author. 

Jxusse W. W. 
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Conundrums. 


Why should young gentlemen who would succeed 
in love woo gently? Young jadies are not likely to 
take to ardeut spirits. 

What is there musical about the first boiling of a 
teakettle?’ What we hear isa dull-simmer, (dulci- 
mer.) 

Why is the inside of a thing unintelligible? Be- 
cause we can’t make it out. 

What is the most dangerous kind of assassin? A 
man who takes life cheerfully. 


When is a church edifice like an archipelago’ 
When it has many aisles in it. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Columbia, Onion, Nashville, Switzerland, Talla- 
hassee, Albany, Newark, Toronto, Indianapolis, 
Newport, Ohio, Prussia, Lansing, Ethiopia. Con- 
STANTINOPLE. 

2. Cam-bridge-port. 

8. Read none but pure literature. 

4. Gold, Iron, Lead, Tin, Silver Platinum. 

6. Par-rot, Pea-cock, Jack-daw, C-row, Lin-net, 
S-wall-ow. 

6. Chess, Hops, India, Nell, Angling. 


CHINA, 
Gass. 








SINKING IN THE OCEAN. 


Doubts about the sinking of bodies in the ocean 
can only be entertained by those who imagine that 
water is more compressible than the bodies sinking 
inthe same. Now, the reverse is the case. Water 
atadepth of 8,000 feet is only increased one-hun- 
dreth part in its density or specific weight, while 
cork, wood, or other porous bodies, will ata much 
less depth become so much compressed as to be una- 
ble even to rise to the surface. They have become 
heavier than water, or water-logged, and, conse- 
quently, will floatno longer. We have heard people 
assert that, at a sufficient depth, the density of the 
water is such as to prevent even stones from sinking 
further; the absurdity of this notion is evident from 
the fact that in this case the whole ocean-bottom 
would be floating. 
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CANNIBALISN. 

The horrible custom of eating human flesh still 
exists in some of the barbarous tribes of Asia. The 
Pekin Gazette gives an account of a shipwreck, re- 
cently, where the crews fell among cannibals. It 
says: 

“Two vessels were wrecked off the coast of Formo- 
sa. The captain, officers and crew of one of the ves- 
sels were saved by a Chinese merchant vessel that 
brought them safely to Fungshau, from whence they 
were sent to Foo-Chow. The other vessel, contain- 
ing sixty-nine men, was dashed upon rocks, and fifty- 
seven of those who escaped death were in a few days 
barbarously killed and eaten by the cannibals of 
Moutan Formosa. 

“According to the’account of one who escaped 
death, the typhoon swept over their vessel, taking 
three of the men from the deck, who were immedi- 
ately drowned; the vessel, after drifting about for 
some days near the coast of Formosa, was then sud- 
denly capsized, throwing the remaining sixty-six 
men into the sea; but as they were all expert swim- 
mers they made for the rocky shore, which they all 
safely reached. 

“After wandering over rocks and desert places for 
seven days and seeing no inhabitants, they suddenly 
came upon a party of cannibals, who rushed upon 
them, stripped them of their clothes, and of all they 
had with them, Yet this time they fortunately all 
escaped alive, and fled and hid themselves among 
the rocks at some distance; but the “Sanfau’”’ canni- 
bals scented them out, surrounded the place, and 
captured and killed fifty-four. The other twelve 
once more escaped. 

“In answer to a memorial, the Chinese Emperor 
says: ‘Let the sufferers be rewarded according to the 
will of the memorialist, Let the civil and military 
officers make speed to examine and punish the can- 
nibals, that it may be seen we cherish the people in 
our bosom.’ ”’ 

- > 
ESCAPE OF THE CZAK FROM A BEAR, 

It seems odd that the man who personifies the 
“Russian bear" should be put in peril by the original 
of his own heraldry: 

While hunting on the 10th of January, the emperor, 
accompanied by a party of sportsmen, came on the 
track of a bear; in the battle which followed, the an- 
imal emerged from a thick part of the forest, and 
advanced with such rapidity directly toward the 
spot at which the emperor was stationed that the 
latter had only time to fire two shots, one of which 
struck the bear in the shoulder. He fell, but imme- 
diately rose again and rushed furiously onward in 
the same direction. The emperor, not having time 
either to reload the gun in his hand orto procure an- 
other, in order to avoid the animal, stepped on one 
side. At the same instant two of the huntsmen sta- 
tioned near His Majesty, seeing his imminent dan- 
gr: rushed to the spot. One ran his spear into the 

“ar, While the other effectually dispatched the beast 
by a shot through the head. 

Ge > —— 
THE ROBIN, 

Curious and foolish superstitions prevail in some 

curopean countries about the robin, The bird has a 
sort of sacredness among the people, and it is consid- 
ered a crime to killone, which is sure to be punished. 

The Yorkshire county people have a real horror of 
killing a robin, and with good reason; for they say, 
and firmly believe, that ifa robin is killed one of the 
cows belonging to the person will give bloody milk. 
The same superstition is likewise prevalent in Switz- 
erland. The robin there, alone of all birds, enjoys 
immunity from the ready gun of the Alpine herds- 
qaan, who believes the same tradition with our John 


| Brodie, of Yorkshire, respecting the cows, should a 
robin be killed on his pastures. In France, likewise, 
the robin meets with mercy at the hands of the 
sportsman, who is generally anything but sentiment- 
al; while the Breton peasant holds him in positive 

| veneration. Mr. Chalmers, in his “Book of Days,” 

| says, “The robin is very fortunate in the supersti- 
tions which attach tohim. ‘There’sa divinity doth 

| hedge a robin,’ which keeps him from innumerable 

| harms.” In Suffolk there is a saying, ‘You must 

| not take robin’s eggs; if you do, you will have your 
| legs broken! and, accordingly, those eggs on long 
| strings, of which boys are so proud, are never to be 
seen in that country, and one that kills a robin is 
sure to be unlucky.” For “He that hurts robin or 
| wren will never prosper, boy nor man.” ‘How bad- 
| ly you write!” was once said to a boy in a parish 

school; “your hand shakes so that you can’t hold 
your pen steadily! Have you beenrunning?” ‘‘No,” 
replied the lad; “it always shakes since a robin died 
in my hand; it is said, if a robin dies in one’s hard, 
that hand will always shake.” 


——_—__—_ 


HOW DIFFERENT PEOPLE WALK. 


Fanciful observers are never tired of pointing out 
indications of character in people’s motions and 
gait as well as in their “bumps” and handwriting. 
How much truth there is in the following statements 
every reader must judge for himself: 


Observing persons move slow—their heads move 
alternately from side to side, w hie they occasionally 
stop and turn around. Careful persons lift their 
feet high, and place them down flat and firm. Some- 
times they — down, pick up some little obstruc- 
tion and place it quietly by the side of the way. 
Calculating aon enerally walk with their hands 
in their pockets, pod their heads slightly inclined. 
Modest persons generally step softly, for fear of be- 
ing observed. Timid persons often step off froma 
sidewalk on meeting another, and always go around 
astone instead of stepping over it. Wide awake per- 
sons “‘toe out,” and have a Jong swing to their arms, 
while their hands shake about miscellaneously. Care- 
less persons are forever stubbing their toes. Lazy 
persons scrape about loosely with their heels, and 
are first on one side of the walk and then on the 
other. Very strong-minded persons have their toes 
directly in front of them, and have a kind of a stamp 
movement. Unstable persons walk fast and slow by 
turns. Venturous persons try all roads, frequently 
climb the fences instead of going through the gate, 
and never let down a bar. One-ideaed persons and 
very selfish ones ‘‘toein.”” Cross persons are apt to 
hit their knees together. Good-natured persons snap 
their thumb and finger every few steps. Fun-loving 
people have a kind of jig movement. 





a 
A LITTLE GIRL’S REPROOF, 


An army officer, on returning home from camp- 
life, went to visit a relative, and, like some who imi- 
tate their associates, he indulged in profane Jan- 

uage. A little girl walked out with him to his 
norse, and as he was talking to her in great glee, she 
gently said,— 

“I don’t like to hear my cousin swear.” 

He replied, ‘‘1 know, my dear, it is wrong.” 

In the same mild tone she rejoined, ‘‘Well, then, if 
you know it is wrong, why do you do it?’”’ 

The captain confessed to a friend, on relating the 
story, that he never felt a reproof so much as the one 
given by that little child. He had good reason to 
feel it, for he deserved it. The old verse says: 

“Maintain your rank, vulgarity despise; 
To swear is neither brave, polite nor wise.” 
einai 
HANDY, 

The dining tables of the Oneida Community, Onei- 
da, N. Y., are made double, and the central part re- 
volves. All articles of regular use, such as bread, 
butter, salt, water pitcher, goblets, spoons, milk, 
sugar, &c., are placed on this central portion, and 
persons seated at the table wait on themselves by 
turning the centre until the thing they want swings 
around in front of them. These mechanical table 
waiters are found to be very convenient. 


Pe Seren 
Tue mill cannot grind with water that is past. 


Two words contain the vowels in their regular or- 
der, facetiously and abstemiously. ‘ 


ALWAYs give up the road to bulls and madmen; 
and never fight with a coal heaver, or contend with 
a base character, for they will be sure to blacken 
you.—Spurgeon. 


A CHINAMAN in Weatherville, Cal., whose life was 
insured for a large amount, was seriously hurt b 
falling from a wagon. There was some doubt of his 
ever getting better, and at length one of his friends 
wrote to the insurance compaay: ‘‘Charley half dead, 
like half money.” 


A LITTLE girl in Linden, N. J., while playing with 
an India rubber balloon, attached to it a mother’s 
pocket-book containing several dollars in money. 
She carelessly let go her hold, when balloon, pocket- 
book and all, ascended swiftly out of sight. 


A younG@ LADY of Peoria seta trap for mice by 
spreading arsenic on a piece of bread, which she laid 
on a table beside which she seated herself and began 
reading. Absorbed ir her book and yet conscious 
that she was hungry, she, without looking up, reached 
out her hand and took what she supposed to be the 
harmless food. But she had taken the wrong piece, 
as she suddenly found, and a physician was hastily 
summoned, 





Dr. J. W. POLAND's White Pine Compound is the New 
England Remedy for Throat and Lung Affections and Kid- 
ney Complaints. Com. 


White's SreciaLty For Dysrersia is the only prompt, 
eficient and safe master of such symptoms as loss of appe~ 
tite, heartburn, palpitation of the heart, dizziness, sleep- 
lessness, melancholy, constipation, flatulence, mental and 
physical debility as well as many others which if neglect~ 
ed will soon place “the house we live in” beyond the reach 
ofany remedy. H. G. Wurts, proprietor, 107 Washington 
Street, Boston. Com. 


Tue NEw WItsox UnaeEr-Feep SEWING MACHINE Is 
the machine that is to-day—with its perfect operation, 
beautiful, easy, noiseless movement, and unparalleled 
range of work—making firm friends and advocates in hun- 
dreds of thousands of families in all parts of the globe; it 
is the machine to buy if you want the best. Salesroom at 
622 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and in all other 
cities in the United States. The Company want agents in 











country towns, Com, 
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G*ttm G READY. 


Thousands are “getting ready" now 

For chilling frosts and driving snow; 
Their buildings many will repair 

‘To close them ’gainst the piercing air; 
The farmer gathers in the grains, 

And stores them with the greatest pains; 
Sets things all right about the home, 
Then proudly says, ‘Let Winter come." 
The Loys are off for GEORGE FENNO's 
To buy a suit of ** Winter Clothes’’— 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


OREIGN STAMPS.—50 for 25 cts. Catalogue for 
stamp. A. FE. LEACH, Box 292, Boston. 46cow2t 








HE POSTAGE STAMP REPORTER sent 
free, ARTHUR H. WHEELER, Lowell, Mass. 46—4t 


$27 
A MONTH 7 Horse furnished. Expenses 
$42 paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 41—13t 


QGExD 15 CENTS to Mavcx’s HERALD, Cote, 
Oo —4t 





A MONTH. Expenses paid. Business entirely 
new. U.8S.M. Co., Biddeford, Me. 41—4t 











, for a copy and a beautiful chromo. 





R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
« Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
Sudbury Street, Boston % 38—35t 


GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free, 
G. STINSON & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 


\ HITE’S SPECIALTY for Dyspepsia cures the 
disease. H. G. WHITE, Proprietor, 107 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 33—tf 
6é Bexs AND GIRLS—Chromos—bright and gay— 
sell better than anything else—requires no ‘talk’— 
sell at sight." J. JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield 7. 
45—t 











lass. 





AMB KNITTING MACHINE. Makes every 

article of knit goods needed ina family. For circu- 
lars and samples address LAMB KNITTING MACHINE 
CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 44—13t 


OOK! Fifty clegantly printed Address or Visiting 

Cards sent by mail for 25c. Business Cards, Labels, 

etc., at low rates. Send stamp for samples. A. H. FUL- 
LER, Box 2613, North Bridgewater, Mass. 44—8t 


MONE MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 

Key Check Outfits. Catalogues, sam- 

aed a full particulars FREE. S. M. Spencer, Brattle- 
oro’, Vt. 6—ly 


Fok GAMES, PUZZLES, PARLOR FIRE 
Works, Scientific Novelties, and Home Amusements, 
see Catalogue of HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 22 Ann 
Street, New York. Sent Free to any address. 42-tf 














HE LIGHT OF HOME, an 8-page, illustrated 

A paper; $1 a year, including a splendid Oil Chromo, 

“The Unwelcome Visitor,” size 13% by 17 4—sent postpaid 

upon receipt of a year’s subscription. Great inducements 

for Agents. G. B. HAMLIN, Publisher, 117 Hanover st., 
Toston, Mass, 45—2t 





UEEN’S CHILD’S MICROSCOPE, magni- 

fies five hundred times... ne seis 
QUEEN’S SCHOOL MICROSCOPE, magnifies 
I Cn, 0. sc rcnscnamenbenvnneane’ 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD MI- 
CROSCOPE, magnities ten thousand times....... $6 00 
Send stamp for illustrated description of the above, which 
form valuable and interesting Holiday Gifts to the young 
or old, to JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 924 Chestnut St., 
Phila., or 535 Broadway, New York. 45—4t 


“THE MAGNETIC FISH. 





‘v his is the most curious Toy inthe world. Placed in the 
hand it will perform all the motions and antics of a live 
fish, and will vary its movements according to the amount 
of electricity existing in the person, It will retain its pe- 
culiar properties as long as it is kept dry. 

Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of thirty cents by ad- 
dressing A. DURKEE, 

—2t Boston, Mass. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, dre unequalled in this or any other coun- 





ry. 

With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company confidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manutac- 
ture, 





[SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular, 


The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. Its special trade 
mark is ‘American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.” 


—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majority 
of respectable young people. 


No watches retailed by the Company. For sale by all 
Jewellers. Send for Circular, 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New York and Boston. 


Do Your Own Printing 


WITH ANOVELTY PRESS! 
which still maintains its reputation as the 
BEST PRESS EVER MADE 
FOR THE PURPOSE! 

Send for descriptive & illustrated Pamphlet 
to NJ.O. WOODS, MANUFACTURER, 
349—351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts, Boston; 
Wo. Y. panne, 5 Broadway, N. ¥; 
KELLY, HOWELL& LUDWIG, 917 Market St, 
Philadel F. EpWAkD8, 608 North 


5l—ly 









ia ; Jno. 
Fourth St, St. Louis; A.C. KELLOGG, 53—55 
South Jefferson St, Chicago:... ++. 


FASHIONS FOR. WINTER. 
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The above vings are taken from the EBEES'T Fashion 
Magazine EN THE WORLD ! It isthe New York 
City Ladies’ A U'T HORA W V _in all matters of 
STYLE and Pressmaking, andthe ONL W publication 
in thiscountry that IM POH ES Fasblonsand SELLS 
.) ev 

Bieta ams teceetans Sicseoe 
"Tl number contains a large fashion plate 11 Wy 22 inches, 
LORIES, HINTS, Criticisms, Foreign &e. 
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By sending ONE DOL- 
GRAND PREMIUM, caw os Two 
STAMPS with your name and address to Ag BUR- 
DETTESMI "MH, 914 Broadway NY. 
5 will be made ayearly eubseriber to SWEAT HOS IL- 
USTRATED PATTERN BAZAAR. 
AND thepusttenswith CLOTH MODELS, 
oy FREE AS PREMIOM, 
to , E . 
Fister oftheabovs patterns sent by mailon receipt ofits marked 
ce 


A CATALOGUE 
of Winter Styles, sclected from the Bazaar. Worth more than 
any Fashion Magaz:netoshow whatis now worn, Mailed toany 
Address on receiptof Two Stamps. 
Wegivea CLOTH MODEL with each tm, which SHOWS 
seam, pleat, gather, loop, cte., how to put the garment to- 
her bythe patterv, and howit willlook when completed. 4 
use ofour Cloth Models any person who can sew can FINIS, 
the most difficult as wr the plainest. They are 
GUI recs mai na 
a. BURDETTE SMITH, 


Smith’s Pattern Bazaar, 
914 Broadway, N.WVe 





4Geow5t 
STAMP New edition. Every collector needs 
it. Beautiful rare stamp given with 
COLLECTORS |j each copy. Nearly 10,000 already 
sold. By mail Ten Cents, Address 
GUIDE. 





AMERICAN Stamp Co., Meriden, Ct. 
46—4t 


1823. JUBILEE ! 1873. 
OF THE 

NEW YORK OBSERVER 

The Best Religious and Secular Family Newspaper. 
$3 a Year with the JUBILEE YEAR BOOK. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE & Co., 

37 Park Row, New York. 

46 SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY. 4t 


STOP THAT COUCH. 
CURE THAT COLD. 
KENDALL’S PECTORAL BALSAM, 
The great Throat and Lung Balsam will do it. Buy it; 


only 50 cents. Large bottles sold by all dealers in medi- 
- FRANCIS FENN & CO., Proprietors. coo, 
vt. 6—13t 











THE MAGIC MOUWSE.—The droll- 
est thing out. A curious optical delusion. 
Will cause more real fun to both old and 
young, at evening parties or family gath- 
erings, than anything else that can be in- 
troduced. In neat box, with illuminated 
label, and complete directions. Price 30 
cents. Scientific Experiments for Winter Even- 
ings.—A series of instructive and amusing experiments, 
easily performed, and without the slightest danger; ac- 
companied by an illustrated book ofinstructions, Price 
50 cents. ere is It?—An extraordinary feat in 
legerdemain, which provokes the greatest amusement. 
With simple directions, ensuring the successful perform- 
ance, This amusing trick can be performed on any table, 
and inany room. The effect of the illusion is indescriba- 
ble. Price 50 cents. Either of the above can be had of 
dealers in Novelties, Newsdealers, etc., or by mail on_re- 
ceipt of price by HAPPY HOURS CO., 22 Ann Bt. New 
r —t 


ork. 

DR. VAN NORMAN’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN FAMILY AND 
DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES and CHILDREN, 
71, 73 and 75 East 61st Street, New York. Will commence 


its Sixteenth Year, September 26th, 1872. For full infor- 
mation send for catalogue. 
A as above, at 15 East 61st Street, 
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